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The Political Issues . . . «. «+ +» OUR READERS 











Against Preserves . D. W. HUNTINGTON 





Prejudice 

































































































































































































: The Japan of 1907 . . . 1... J. H. DE FOREST : | 
| The Trouble in the Navy . . . PARK BENJAMIN | | 
| Moving Picture Dramas . . . GEORGE E. WALSH | 
i | 
: | | 
oe er | | 
| 
| Editorials, Book Reviews, Survey of the World, 
Insurance, Financial, Etc. | | | 
uh | Mn 
LW hii : 
_| Ten Centra Copy 130 ‘Fulton Street New'lork Tio Dallanre Tear’ | | 
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Wholesale Distributors 








OSIEVY 


Look for this pee: a Trade Mark 








Stamped on every pair 





Every unit of excellence is assembled in the 
making of “ONYX” Hosiery. These units con- 
sist of highest quality, full length, proper width, 
durability, elasticity, variety, beauty and _ style. 
By simply mentioning the name “ONYX” you will 
get the very best hosiery for Men, Women, and 
Children and suitable for all occasions. The 
numbers advertised represent seasonable qualities 
which can be had in a multitude of grades. 


For Women 


151 K. Women’s “ONYX” Black Gauze Cotton Garter 
top, spliced heel, sole and toe. soc. per pair. 

599 S. Wonjien’s “ONYX” Black Gauze Lisle Garter 
top, spliced selvage, reinforced heel, sole and toe. Un- 
usual value, delightful weight. s5o0c. per pair. 

310/13. Women’s “ONYX” Black Gauze Four Thread 
Lisle, superior quality, wear resisting. 50c. per pair. 


Silk Lisle Hosiery 
Feels Like Silk—Looks Like Silk—Wears Better than Silk. 


409/K. Women’s “ONYX” Black Silk Lisle, gauze 
weight, soft, glossy, flexible, durable, double sole, spliced 
heel. soc. a pair. 


Out Size Lisle Hose 


121/9,. Women’s “ONYX” Black Gauze Lisle Extra- 
size—a spliced sole, heel and toe, reinforced garter top. 
50c. per pair. 

130/K. Women’s “ONYX” Black Gauze, Silk Lisle, 
Double Sole, High Spliced Heel, soft, silky, extra wide 
and elastic. 75c. a pair. 


For Men 


E/310. Black and Colored Lisle, Six Thread Heel and 

‘oe, Four Threads all over; known to all men as “the 
best I ever wore. The only Lisle Hose that will not 
burn nor is harsh to the feet. soc. a pair. 

E/325. Men’s Black and Colored Silk Lisle, every de- 
sirable shade, a soft, lustrous, silky hose. Exceptionally 
satisfactory. soc. a pair. 








Sold everywhere. Ask your dealer, or write 
Dept. N. We will direct you to nearest dealer, or 
mail postpaid on receipt of price any number as 
above stated. 


B roadway New York 
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MODERN ARTISTS 


ar By CHRISTIAN BRINTON 


Mr. Christian Brinton has won for himself an enviable reputation as a critical 
authority on the art of the present day, and this handsome volume is a notable 
4 contribution to the literature of contemporary art. The field covered by Mr. 
Brinton ranges from Whistler to Zuloaga, and the critical text is at once per- 
sonal, vital and suggestive. The illustrations are four color plates, one photo- 
i gravure, and fifty-six half tones. The color plates include the reproduction 
\ for the first time of Rosa Corder, by Whistler, and are of the finest examples of 
4 the four color process. The half tone plates have been made with chief regard 
as to their excellence. They are comprehensive in scope and admirable in 




















execution, The photogravure is an excéedingly interesting reproduction of a 
little known portrait.of Mr. Whistler by Fantin-Latour. 











Size, 74 x 102. 320 pages. Slip case and box. Net, $6.00. 








THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., Publishers, New York 


























The Most Important Biography of the New Year 


Thomas Alva Edison 


SIXTY YEARS OF AN 
INVENTOR’S LIFE 


BY 









FRANCIS ARTHUR JONES 






HIS volume will at once commend itself as one of the few 
necessary books to librarians and readers alike. Edison’s 
name and fame are known around the world. His life 

story reads like a romance, from the time the published a news- 

paper on board a train at fourteen, and later was an out-at-the- 
elbows “tramp” telegraph operator, till his electrical inventions 
caused the formation of a fifteen million dollar stock company. 

No recent life of Edison is in print, a fact which makes this 
book doubly valuable. It is the result of close acquaintance 
with, and study of, the inventor, and is at once complete, authori- 
tative, and intensely interesting. It is a romance of truth which 
far exceeds fiction. 
















From Stereograph, Copyright, 1906, 
by Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 


Fully Illustrated, 370 pp., 12 mo, cloth, gilt top, $2.00 net. (By mail $2.20) 
THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., New York 






















SCHOOLS 





MOSES BROWN SCHOOL 


(Formerly Friends School), Providence, R. I. Stands for 
character end thorough training. Le = ag —~ ay“ College 


Preparator Lower school for younger fxtensive 
gemma), Er Ph ~~; pratolg. Fos, See. 
D., 


grounds ( 
OME-MAKING #- “NEW PROFESSION 








1895 THE BOYD TOURS 1908 
30 Olarendon Place, Bloomfield, N. J 


Pleasurable, comfortable, reasonable for cultured people. 





rave Italy-England. June-Sept. Free Prepara- 
Study tion. Small, select. Lectures. DR. FLICK, 
ub 


Professor European History, Syracuse, N. Y. 





address 
—illustrated 66-page book! et free. Home-study 
books, for home-makers. teachers, institution managers, = 
AM. SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 613 W. 69th St., Chicago, Ill. 


Home Study Courses 


Our school offers an opportu- 
nity to study at home under the 
personal instruction of leading 
Srofessors in our great colleges. 











We teach over one hundred cours- 
es in Acad and Ys 


SEVEN LIMITED. on Gomguctes Parties to 
vi DB 
EUROF Eo re Oud World Tourist Guide’ F pee. 


DE POTTER TOURS, 32,Broadway, N.Y. (29th Year.) 


$800—Travel—Education—Recreation— $250 


Select parties, expert leaders, choice routes. Booklet tells why they are 
best every eng Spring Tour, May 9, $500. 


AMERICAN TRAVEL CLUB, Wilmington, Delaware 





UROPE with Professors Bagten Dew. 
bush. of Lawrence University. Emphasis upon 
SCENERY, ART, HISTORY, LIFE. Prices 

Tours, A pleton, Wis 











Agricultural, C a a 
and Cc School br he 








Our tuition rates are so low 
that no one need be kept from 
enrolling with us on the ground 
of expense. 





.-- tee et D., 


Write today for a free copy of our 
elghty-page catalogue. 


HOME. CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Soimoters, mone. | 














SMALL, PRIVATE TOURS i ae two years’ 


experience. a donner Two for July, 1908: one South- 
ern and Mid rope; one Scandinavia and England. 
a b; Motor Boot Write to HONBYMAN’S S PRI. 


VATE TOURS, Plainfield, N. J. 


UNIQUE SUMMER TRIP TO EUROPE "¥:n20"3.20* 


ating, to: biling, 
JOHN 8 ART WHITE LL. s mob 
Phillips Brooks School, Phi 











BELEACTRICITY 


is the most wonderful power 
of the present day. Master 
it, and you have mastered 
the best-paying calling of 
this “live-wire” century. 
We teach Electricity prac- 
tically in our seven-story 
school building, the most 
completely and expensively 
equipped of its kind in the 
world. Booklet “N” FREE. 
Write for it TO-DAY. Eighty 
pages that are richly illus- 
trated and deeply interesting 


NEW YORK ELECTRICAL TRADE SCHOOL 
39 W. 17th St. New York 


MWAT THINK, YE OF GRIST? 


bg 
Sent Free. Address N. D. A 
Mass. 
|__Lectures, club papers. addresses, and 


Church, —~—— 
WRITING- TO- ORDE eC eposisows of every description. 


Material collected. MANUSORIPTS REVISED and placed. 
Translations made. Programmes arranged. 58 Morningside 
Avenue, New York. ‘ 


{ Rea for trial 13 











weeks In this illus- 

trated national weekly 

all the important news of the 
world ie stated clearly, fairly, - 

and briefly, for busy readers. Man ene features of 

It is sincere, reliable, entertaining—THE 

paper Ry 3 ae home. $1 year; takes place of~ my # 


ty it. 13 wks. for 15c. Pathfinder, Wa: 
Press Cutting 


ROMEIKE’ Bareau 


to “‘ap-to-date.”” ve wspaper = riodical of 
| Ae. oy ee paper e 


in the Gated is searched. 
00 for 100 notices, 


Y ROMEIEE, Ine. 110 W. 26th + N.Y. 





Az Te/tfe iferrele ex 








Terms, 











$165 and pp. “fair Tiel full informa- Ideal 
on free, ted membe: hi 

comfortable travel. aropean Tours. ee Eu ropean 

1055-A, Pittsburg, — ours 




















Send f 
Bureau of ~ <= Travel, 10 Trinity PL, Boston. 


ASTON SANITARIUM 


| class of nervous and mental patients received. 

ars caperioase; late. first Assistant Physician in 
iddietows State oor al visit before de- 
ciding. O. "SPENCE KINNEY, M . Baston, Pa. 


BERMUDA 


‘The Ideal Winter Resort.’’ Only 45 hours from New 
York by frequent steamers of Quebec 8S. 8S. Co. (29 B’way, 
N, Outdoor life, Yachting, Driving, Golf, Sea Bath- 
ing. “Climate delightful throug! jout the winter. The well 
known 


PRINCESS HOTEL 
HOWE & TWOROGER, Y ee Hamilton, Bermuda. 


do To Bermuda 


Weekly from New York, forty-five hours by new twin 
— 8. 8, ‘Bermudian.’ 














rmuda to Nassau fortnightly in February and March 
by BS 8S. ‘Trinidad.’ 


West Indies 


New 8S. S. “‘Guiana’’ and other steamers a for 

St. Thomas. St. Croix, St. Kitts, Antigua, ominica, 

Guadaloupe, Martinique, St. Lucia, Barbadoes and Demerara. 
For illustrated pamphlet, passages, etc., write 


A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., 


A Gocher Co., 29 New York. 
Afri AHERN, Soe y, si. Canada, of Thomas Cook 
& Son, 245 and 1200 Broadway, and 649 Madison Ave. 
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— =-HADDON HALL— 


: .F 
: ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY 
pe F OPEN ENTIRE YEAR 





















Winter Pastimes: 
Golfing Horseback Riding 
Automobiling — Driving 
Roller Chair Riding on the Board Walk 


SEND FOR BOOKLET 
































| LEEDS @ LIPPINCOTT 











ALWAYS 
OPEN 
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HALFONTE 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Is a new Fireproof Building of the best type. 
THE LEEDS COMPANY solicits your patronage 
Write for Illustrated Folder and Rates 
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”“ A Hundred 
Golden Hours 


at Sea”’ 


Magnificent new 10,000-ton steam- 
ships, with luxurious accommodations 
—+suites, staterooms, baths, promenade 
decks, cuisine unsurpassed; connect- 
ing at New Orleans with trains of 
superior equipment—sleepers, : diners, 
chair, library, buffet, observation cars, 
clean motive power (oil-burning loco- 
motives). ; 


Southern Pacific 
Steamships 
New York and New Orleans 


Sunset Route 


To and from all points in 


LOUISIANA, TEXAS, MEXICO 
ARIZONA, CALIFORNIA, 


Superior Service All the Way. 
Send for copy of handsome book—FREE. 








L. H. NUTTING, G.P.A., 
349 Broadway, 
New York. 
Or any Southern Pacific Agent. 






Hotel 
Del Coronado 


CORONADO BEACH, CALIFORNIA 


American Plan. $4 per day and upward. 
Headquarters for the Army and Navy. 
Motto: Best of Everything. 


MORGAN ROSS - - Manager 


Los Angeles Agent, H. F. Norcross, 334 S. Spring St. 








Hate ite 
PONT ca 





SANATCRIUM 
GALEN HALL Scnarortom 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


One of the newest brick, stone and steel buildings, with every 
comfort. Always open, a:ways ready, always busy. 






















Crouch & 
Fitzgerald 


oj, Handsomest, 
~ re Lightest, 
a Best Luggage. 


177 Broadway, 
Just above Cortlandt St. 


688 Broadway 
723 Sixth Avenue. 


Wardrobe Trunks 
HOTEL BRUNSWICK 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
EUROPEAN aad AMERICAN PLANS 


want STORY-WRITERS 


We sell stories, plays, and book MSS. on commis- 
sion. W 














ord. 

Send for free booklet, ‘Wri for Profit’; tells 

how and gives. proof. THORNTON WEST, Editor- 
in-Chief. Founded 1895 

THE NATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION, 

The Baldwin Indianapolis, 





Ind. 
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PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


Bulletin 





A FORTNIGHT IN FLORIDA 


The Florida season is on. St. Augustine, Ormond, Palm Beach, Miami, Tampa and 
the many other delightful resorts in that tropical land are rejoicing in a summer clime 
that lures from the winter of the North. Social events at the great hotels are frequent; 
there is golfing on the links; fishing in the lakes and sounds; hunting in the pine forests, 
and a multitude of other enjoyable pastimes and diversions that appeal. to those who 
love the open. Florida is not only a land of perennial verdure and summer sun; it 
is a land full of life and action. There is novelty there, too, in the picking of tropic 
fruits, both common and raré,.direct from the trees. 

An excellent opportunity to spend a fortnight in this interesting clime is provided by 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Tour which leaves on Tuesday, February 18, by Special Pull- 
man Train. The round-trip rates—-$s5o from New York; $48 from Philadelphia, and 
proportionate rates from other points—cover transportation, all expenses on special train 
to and from Jacksonville, and permit two weeks of independent travel in Florida. 

Full information and descriptive itineraries will be furnished by Ticket Agents, or 
will be mailed on application to Geo. W. Boyd, General Passenger Agent, Philadelphia. 

















BERMUDA 


that unique and beautiful land of perpetual summer where REST, HEALTH and 
PLEASURE await you, is unquestionably the healthiest and most delightful spot 
in the world. It is THE IDEAL 
WINTER RESORT. Temperature in 
winter averages 65° and does not vary 3° 
during the entire day. 


The St. George 


is BERMUDA’S BEST HOTEL 


A modern stone structure, built in 1906, on the emi- 
nence of Rose-Hill, overlooking the beautiful harbor of 
St. George’s (England's oldest colonial possession), with 
magnificent views, extensive grounds, private baths, lux- 
urious furnishings, sun parlors, spacious verandas, large 
balj-room, varied social features, orchestra, tennis, golf, 
bod@ting, fishing, ocean bathing, riding and driving. 


CUISINE AND SERVICE OF 

THE HIGHEST STANDARD 

Our cuisine is far superior to anything heretofore attempted in Bermuda, and is 
not excelled by the best hotels in the States. 


RATES MODERATE. 


The ‘‘Sea Venture,"’ attached to ‘‘The St. George’’ (see illustration), is the most 
unique café in the world. 
For descriptive booklet and full particulars, also steamship accommodations, address 
VIITLIP MANSON, Proprietor, - : : - - - : . Sad 281 Firrm Ave., New Yorx 
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EFORE purchasing a carriage don’t fail to look into the merits of the 
Bailey Pneumatic Whalebone Road Wagon. 


RECENT IMPROVEMENTS 


BAILEY SPECIAL TIRES—Thicker and better rubber than other tires 
NEW BAILEY COUPLER FOR SHAFTS—A distinct advance 


STEEL SILLS AND DOVETAILED CORNERS—Make body prac- 
tically indestructible 



























SEND FOR BOOKLET 


S. R. BAILEY & CO., Inc, = Amesbury, Mass. 
























THE Hotel 


PIL A/JA|| Martinique 


Broadway and 33d Street 
NEW YORK New York City i 


Fifth Avenue at 59th Street 
THE WORLD'S MOST . 
LUXURIOUS HOTEL | || Hotel ! l 


RATES e 
Single Rooms $2.50 per day, with , % D 
Bath $4.00, $6.00. * enis 


Double Rooms with Bath $6.00 to 





$10.00 per day. Broa 
Parlor, Bedroom and Bath $12.00 dway and 11th Street 
to $20.00 per day. New York City 


Parlor, two bedrooms and two Baths 
$16.00, $18.00, $20.00 and $25.00 } 


per day. WM. TAYLOR & SON, Props. 
FRED STERRY, Managing Director 
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FTER all is said, no testimony to the superiority of Studebaker 
vehicles can be quite so conclusive as the evidence of your own 
investigation, and, to facilitate this, Studebaker has established 

repositories_at widely separated and important centers. 

Your critical examination of the fine examples of the Studebaker product 
in the repository most convenient for you to visit is urgently suggested. 

Studebaker vehicles have not claimed consideration upon the one fact 
that they are the recognized standard of vehicle style; nor yet upon their 
unusual luxury of fittings, or convenient appointments. Neither is their 
' prestige due simply to their staunchness, nor to their easy riding qualities. 

Shadebeker superiority is the result of the successful blending of a// these 
essentials. 

Of the line of Studebaker harness, also 
carried at each repository, no more significant 
description is possible than this—it is in keep- 
ing with and of the same high standard as 
Studebaker vehicles. : 


STUDEBAKER BROS. MFG. C0., 


Largest Vehicle Manufacturers in the World 
SOUTH BEND, IND. 


REPOSITORIES: 


NEW YORK CITY—Studebaker Bros. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.—Studebaker SEATTLE, WASH.—Studebaker Bros. 
Co. of New York, Broadway and 48th Bros. Co. of California, Market and Co., Northwest, 308 ist Avenue, So. 
Street; also 36 Warren Street. 10th Streets. 

CHIC AGO, gilt.—Studebaker Bros. SAUTE LAKE CITY,UTAH—Studebaker DENVER, COLO.—Studebaker Bros. 

g. ” 





and 388 Wabash Ave ros. Co. of Utah, 157 & 159 State St. Mfg. Co., 15th and Blake Streets. 
* PORTLAND, ORE.—Studebaker Bros. 
KANSAS CITY, MO.—Studebaker Bros. Co., Northwest, 380 and 336 East DALLAS, TEXAS—Studebaker Bros. 
Mfg. Co., 13th and Hickory Streets. Morrison Street. Mfg. Co., 81T- and 319 Elm Street. 
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BOSTON a Ss ee 
NEW YORK .-_ .- - 
PHILADELPHIA - - - 
ATLANTA ee et ae 
ST. LOUIS ped as 





ESTABLISHED IN 1846 


Estey Organ Company 


Manufacturers of 


CHURCH AND CHAPEL ORGANS 
REED ORGANS AND 
PIPE ORGANS 


eM No. 120 Boylston Street 
° - No. 7 West 29th Street 
° - No. 1118 Chestnut Street 
° - No. 99 Peachtree Street 
- : No. 1116 Olive Street 





Factories: BRATTLEBORO, VT. 
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“ To know the future, read the past.” 


The past record of Emerson pianos is 
their highest recommendation aaa strong- 
est guarantee. Inthe fifty-six years since 
the first Emerson was made, these pianos 
have won the unqualified endorsement of 


more than 90,000 purchasers 


The unfailing test of time has shown them 
to possess the most completely satisfying 
musical quality, and a musical endurance 
unsurpassed by any piano in the world. 


If you are in real earnest toobtain a 
truly high-class instrument at an ex- 
tremely moheate price, do not fail 


to to-day 
Upright styles and New Short Grand. 


Emerson Piano Company 











ESTABLISHED 13878 TELEPHONE 2044- 38th 


A. JAECKEL & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS and IMPORTERS 


384 Fifth Avenue and d0it Streets 


FINE FURS 


TO REDUCE STOCK we will offer a large 
assortment of our own exclusive designs in both 
short and long garments at one-third less 
than regular prices. Remainder of im- 
ported garments at about one-half price. 

An unusual showing in garments of Mink, 
Broadtail, Persian, Caracul, Seal and Russian 
Pony. 


Men’s Fur-lined Overcoats 
Furs of all kinds for Chauffeurs . 
Misses’ and Children’s Furs 


A. JAECKEL & CO. 


FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Cut this out and preserve for reference or post on 
the bulletin board of the reading-room. 


The Fudependent 


BOOK" LIST No. 20. 
The Gospel of John 


(The present Sunday School lessons on the Fourth 
Gospel render the following list timely. A complete 
bibliography on the subject would occupy an entire issue 
of Tue INDEPENDENT, and it is here attempted to men- 
tion only a few of the works, both gage | and popular, 
conservative and radical, most likely to be of help to 
American students. Other works are named at the close 
of the articles on the Gospel of John in Hastings’s Dic- 
tionary of the Bible and Dr. Cheyne’s Encyclopedia 
Biblica, which articles are themselves valuable contri- 
butions to the discussion. Any of the books mentioned 
will be sent on receipt of price by THe InDEr:npENT.) 


The Fourth Gospel: Its Purpose and The 
ology. By Ernest F. Scott. Scribner’s. $2.00 
net. One of the most valuable books in New 
Testament theology of recent years. It describes 
the contents of the Gospel, its purpose, motive, 
and place in the development of Christianity. See 
Review in THE INDEPENDENT, August 22, 1907. 


The Fourth Gospel and Some Recent Ger- 
man Criticism. By Henry L. Jackson. Put- 
nam’s. $1.25. Sets forth the argumegts pro and 
con regarding the authenticity and historical trust- 
worthiness of the Gospel with admirable clear- 
ness, conciseness, and impartiality. 


The Messages of Jesus According to the Gos- 
pel of John. By James S. Riggs. Scribner’s. 
$1.25. The most recent essay on the subject, 
containing a careful paraphrase of the entire Gos- 
pel. Defends the traditional position. 


The Gospel of John and the Synoptic Gos- 
pels. By Fritz Barth. Eaton & Mains. 40 cents. 
A translation of a German essay which seeks to 
show that recent criticism has exaggerated the 
differences between John and the Synoptics. 


The Criticism of the Fourth Gospel. By 
William Sanday. Scribner’s. $1.75. A scholarly, 
painstaking review of arguments against the 
Johannine authorship, and a defense of the apos- 
tolic origin. 


The Life of Christ in Recent Research. By 
William Sanday. Henry Frowde. $1.75. More 
recent than the above, and in part continuing the 
discussion. 


The Character and Authorship of the Fourth 
Gospel. By James Drummond. Scribner’s. 
$3.50. A thoro examination of the external evi- 
dence for the Gospel of John by a careful and 
competent scholar, who concludes that the testi- 
mony of the Fathers warrants the conclusion that 
the apostle John wrote the book. 


Modern Criticism Considered in Relation to 
the Fourth Gospel. By Archdeacon Watkins. 
London: John Murray. 1890. One of the Bamp- 
a somewhat out of date, but still 
useful. 





Commentary on the Gospel of John. By F. 
Godet. Two vols. Funk & Wagnalls. .00 
each. Written before most of the recent criti- 
cism, but often illuminating in interpretation of 
the text. - 


The Gospel According to John. By B. F. 
Westcott. From the Speaker’s Commentary. 
London: John Murray. A clear and concise ex- 
position by a master of New Testament exegesis. 


The Gospel of St. John. By Marcus Dods. 
Expositor’s Bible. Armstrong’s. Two vols. 
$1.50 each. A genial and sympathetic series of 
discourses on the principal themes presented by 
the Gospel. For one who does not care to go 
into critical questions, this is perhaps the most 
practical and useful treatise that can be named. 


The Teaching of Jesus. By H. H. Wendt. 
Scribner’s. Two vols. $5. A suggestive work 
which has stimulated much earnest inquiry, It 
includes much besides the teaching of the Fourth 
Gospel, but handles the Johannine type of thought 
with much penetration. 


The Johannine Theology. By George B. 
Stevens. Scribner’s. $2.00. A study of the doc- 
trinal contents of the Gospel, at the same time 
reverent and sympathetic. 


Introduction to the New Testament. By A. 
Jilicher. Translated by Janet P. Ward. Put- 
nam’s. $4.50. One of the most able and best 
known of recent German works in the field of 
New Testament criticism, which presents strong 
arguments against the Johannine authorship. 


An Introduction to the New Testament. - By 
B. W. Bacon..-Macmillan. 75 cents. A brief but 
valuable handbook on the authorship, date and 
literary character of the various New Testament 
writings. 


New Light on the Life of Jesus. By Charles 
A. Briggs. Scribner’s. $1.20. Briggs is an 
advocate of the theory that portions of the Fourth 
Gospel are from John, additions having been 
made by a later hand. He is a firm defender 
of the historical trustworthiness of the Gospel 
as a whole. 





Of Interest to Libraries. 


We have cn hand over forty bound volumes 
of THE INDEPENDENT, including an unbroken sét 
of seventeen years—from 1871 to 1887. We are 
anxious to secure a place of safekeeping for these 
volumes in case our own file were destroyed by 
fire. -We will be glad to quote a special price 
to any library or institution open to the public 
on these valuable and unobtainable volumes. 
Single years to complete broken library files will 
also be furnished. 

The oldest of these duplicate volumes is the 
year 1855. At that time THe INDEPENDENT was 
larger than the newspaper of today and was curi- 
ously illustrated with half-page cuts. Those were 
interesting days before the Civil War, and no bet- 
ter history of the times could be obtained than 4 
file of a weekly magazine that followed the events 
closely. 




















THE INDEPENDENT 
ROSES =. “" 
bloom 
Five full months, require no more space or 

E larney, Mildred Grant, and other best Irish sorts, 

bots ef ae old, paced . at ge & _— 

ast fall. any of these oses have been 

Fruit and Ornamental AWARDED GOLD MEDALS both in England 


care than the June Roses. 
Shrubs, Evergreens, Roses, and America. 





Our offer includes Betty, Dean Hole, Kil- 
We recently booked an order for $500 worth of 








Hardy Plants Roses from an old customer, who is one of the 
Lengo woe wer bene tee oe a most enthusiastic rosarians in the country. 
have no agents. New illustrated catalogue OTHER SPECIALTIES 
FREE on request. Fruits and ornamental trees; old-fashioned_ flowers; 
ELLWANGER & BARRY Rabies; Rhododendron and Mountain Laurel. Car lots a 
specialty. 
Mount Hope Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y. Catalogue free, if you mention the “Independent.” 





S. G. HARRIS, Tarrytown, N. Y. 


Stokes 


EED 


Standards 


I want every reader of Tue INDEPENDENT 
who is interested in growing vegetables or 
flowers to write for my new 1908 catalogue— 
free. Explains my new way of selling seeds— 
the best in each class, relieving the buyer of 
the worry and risk of selecting. Shows pho- 
tographs of what have actually been grown 
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| 
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from my seeds and gives full directions to 
insure a successful, early garden. My 


‘*Bonny Best’? Early Tomato 


is ready for the table before other varieties. 
Finest and most prolific strain ever produced. 
You should know about it. 


Special 10c Combination Offer 


Write for free catalogue; or send me 10c in 
stamps—and mention The Independent—and 
I will send the catalogue, and three 10c 
packets of seeds—one each of my ‘‘Bonny Best’’ 
Early Tomatoes, ‘‘Stokes’ Standard’’ Sweet Peas 
and ‘Stokes’ Standard’’ Nasturtiums, each un- 
equalled in its class. Write today. 


STOKES’ SEED STORE 
Dept. Y, 219 Market Street, Philadelphia 


| 
= Gregory’s_— | 
| Seed Catalogue i 


N\\\ is now ready. This most valuabl 
° e 
\ * seed book has been a great help to 
thousands—turning many a possi 
failure into a grand success. 
Write for copy. 











Dr. Marshall’s Catarrh Snuff 


CONTAINS NO COCAINE 
Morphine or Other Injurious Drugs Most Other Remedies Do 
Cold in the Head— 
One 25c. Bottle Deafness caused by it— jf 
Gives Instant Relief | os of in the Ears— 











and Quickly Cures Loss of Smell— 








ees a Grippe — Hay Fever 
70 YEARS The old and only reliable Remedy for Catarrh 
UCCESS All Druggists sell it, or I will mail it direct, postpaid 





F. C. KEITH, Mfg. and Prop., 557 Society for Savings Bld., CLEVELAND, O. 
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4THE pagecny, of MUUN’S TREES is due to their habit of growing vigorously when moved to the lawns of 

pur ts. This because they are made strong and h y in the a and must be well developed 
and well rooted to leave it, and when they do leave it are carefully dug and thoroughly packed to preserve 
them in the longest transit. 


EVERGREENS SHADE TREES FLOWER 
500 kinds, in 


are our ing ity. The number of varieties straight and nicely headed, in lavish 
and the quality of our stock is nowhere surpassed. quantities. 4 - 


ORNAMENTAL VINES HARDY GARDEN ROSES OLD FASHIONED FLOWERS 
There is some tree or plant in our immense stock for every place and purpose that may arise in planting the lawn. 
Planting time is here. Send now for our Wertontineet Art Rook that describes and lists the immense stock 
: at we offer. Box 419 


Phitedcipnis oittce §~=THE WM. H. MOON COMPANY = “°®2Isvitte 


ING SHRUBS 
bushy, healthy conditions. 














7Oth Anniversary Number 
reers Garden Book 


EER’ Everyone interested in Flowers or Vegetables, Shrubs, Decorative Plants, 

pK : R's Lawn, etc., should have a copy. ; 

373 1908 Conceded to be the most complete, helpful and instructive catalogue 

vg ne issued. Used as a text book by many leading colleges. 248 pages, 

CAR DEN .\ 4 colored and 4 duotone plates, and hundreds of photographic reproduc- 
>. | tions of the Newest and Best things for the Garden. 













We will send a copy without charge if you mention this magazine. 


HENRY A. DREER, - 714 Chestnut Street, - PHILADELPHIA 





High-Grade Fruit Trees, g= 
Vines and Plants(/ 


low prices on Apple. Peach, Plum and Dwarf Pear Trees, 
» also As) . Currant Bushes and other small fruits. 
Order trees and 









rect from our nursery and save agent's profits 


Ev Dg you went for Orchard, Garden, Lawn or Park. Send 
to-day for Green’s Dollar Book on Fruit Growing, also for our Fruit 
Catalog, andacopy of Green's Fruit Magazine, ell a gift to you. . : 
GREEN'S SAMPLE OFFER: $25, cncc-a. creen New white Grape Vine, ons 
Live-Forever Rose Bush, all delivered at your house by mail for 25 cents. 


GREEN’S NURSERY COMPANY, Rochester, N.Y. Box 6&7 
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For Colds 


OND 


EXTRACT 







Used as a spray or gargle, it is most 
effective in allaying irritation and 
clearing the air passages. It checks the 
offensive discharge, retards inflamma- 
tion, and has a tonic and stimulating 
effect on the diseased tissues. 
Pond’s Extract is sold only in 
sealed bottles; never in bulk. 





















ONS 







Lamont, Corliss & Co., Selling Agents, 78 Hudson St., N. Y. 


ae 


W* H.JACKSON COMPANY 


Union Sq.North~ 29 E.17 @ St. 

















TO THE 


HOME BUILDER! 


One_of the most perplexing matters to all who are 


planning the building or re-decorating of a home is 
the choice of a general color scheme for the building. 
Many people of excellent taste have not the initiative 
or creative ability for this work, and while they may 
recognize at a glance a truly charming interior, aid 
are utterly incapable of originating one. 

Just here comes in the value of creative genius. 
During the past three years the Chicago Varnish Co. 
has spent many thousands of dollars in organizing a 
Decorative Department which has furnished to great 
numbers of Home Builders color schemes for entire 
interiors which have aroused the greatest enthusiasm 
of the recipients. Many of these have gone into 
costly residences where there was no lack of money 
to obtain the best talent, and the unanimous verdict 
has been; ‘‘ You have far exceeded our expectations.” 

We. are. pioneers and. alone inthis. No other re- 
sponsible House has dared undertake it. We manu- 
facture the finest Enamels, Wood-Tints and Varnishes 
that the highest grade of skill can produce. Send for 
particulars if you contemplate building. 


CHICAGO VARNISH COMPANY 
Established 1865 
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-HARTSHORN SHADE ROLLERS | ore spt nme otgmrer 


I Wood Rollers © 


Tin Rollers 


2 Hastelera. on label, 
Get “Improved,” no tacks required. 
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‘paval Wore 
poval JUSTO et 


CORSET FOR STOUT WOMEN 


INSTANTLY ADJUSTED TO MAKE LARGER OR SMALLER 
REDUCE THE HIPS AND ABDOMEN 
IN THE“TWINKLING OF AN EYE” 


erg 


ADJUSTMENT 


Pull the straps steadily but firm- 
ly to the sides not Meelce or down- 
ward the result will be reduced hip 
measure and flattened: abdomen. Re 
verse motion of hands bringing the a ¢-0 9) 
together in front of the body affects im- 
_ mediate freedom. 


FLEXIBILITY 


Absolutely the only corset on the 
market designed for stout women 
which may. be adjusted (abdomen 
reduced) after the corset is on the 
figure. 

The ADJUSTO SUPPorts the ab- 


domen. 


This ADIUSTO reduces the hips. Ss ‘ 
The ADJUSTO will mould super- 


b> 
fluous flesh to lines of grace and PS ae: 
elegance. bisa 
oan 


I 
PRI 


eTviIr 10 = TN/ ~T7 SOLD: BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
Pe £10 MEROM: PRICE, $3.00 a 26 onze are 


Royal Worcester Corset Company, Worcester, Ete 


Makers of ROYAL WORCESTER and 
BON TON Corsets 
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$50,000,000 
NEW YORK CITY 
Four and One-half (44%) Per Cent. 
GOLD TAX EXEMPT STOCK AND BONDS 


Issued in Coupon or Registered Form, 
Interchangeable at will after Purchase 


To Be Sold Friday, February 14,1908 


At 2 o’clock, P. M. 
AS FOLLOWS: 


$47,000,000 Corporate Stock, Payable November 1, 1957 
$3,000,000 Assessment Bonds, Payable November 1, 1917 


EXEMPT FROM TAXATION, EXCEPT FOR STATE PURPOSES 


THESE STOCKS AND BONDS ARE _ 
LEGAL INVESTMENTS FOR TRUST FUNDS. 


Send bids in a sealed envelope enclosed in the addressed envelope. A DEPOSIT OF 
TWO PER CENT. OF PAR VALUE MUST ACCOMPANY BID. Such deposit must be in 
money or certified check upon a solvent Banking Corporation. For fuller information see 
“City Record,’’ published at Room No. 2, City Hall, New York. 












Consult any Bank or Trust Company, or address 


HERMAN A. METZ ,Comptroller, City of New York 


280 Broadway, New York. 





















Gus pistterne or matertnls cost you 00 only hay the 
Established 1885  amnhepaedrre 


C. H. VAN BUREN & co.| (Ki NUE RIRANunRRREE 


WOAAA VND aia'h 


STOCKS, BONDS, INVESTMENT SECURITIES Wy AVA AY.* 
Telephone, 665 Rector. 6 WALL STREET, New York. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 


415 Broadway. 24 EB. Forty-second Stree 
A general Banking and Brokerage Business | 
Interest allowed on deposits. Accounts subject to check 
on on mand. Correspondence invited. Market letters mailed 
free on request. 














OF MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT Assets, ever $6,000. 


EXAMINED BY STATE COMMISSIONER 


cent. Debentures and First Mer upon Real Estate; near! ovo sold during Gver thirty 
ow years’ business without loss or delay te investers. Seed he toonaticn 


by Middlesex Banking Company 
5 
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tered 1872 a, Steck, $338,400 
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DONALD STEAMSHIP COMPANY, INC. 
New York, N. Y., Jan. 2oth, 1908. 
The Board of Directors have this day declared the 
regular dividend of Six Per Cent. (6%) on the Preferred 
Capital St of the company for the year ending De- 
cember jist, 1907, payable February 1st, 1908, to stock- 
holders of 1ecord at the close of business January 31st, 
1908. The transfer books will be closed on Jan. 31, 
1908, and will be opened on Feb. 3d, 1908. 
1 N 





A. DONALD, President. 
THOS. N. JONES, Treas. & Sec’y. 


THE HINDS CONSOLIDATED MINING 
COMPANY 
No. 1 Wall Street. 

ew York City, January 14th, 1908. 
THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS has this day declared a 
quarterly dividend of TWO PER CENT. (2%) 
tal stock of this Company, payable on the 
February, 1908, to stockholders of record on the books of 
the Company at the close of business on Monday, February 
17th, 1908. Transfer books will close at that time and 

reopen February 29th, 1908. 
R. W. CAVENAUGH, Secretary. 


NEW YORK CENTRAL & HUDSON RIVER RAILROAD 
COMPANY. 


Office of the Treasurer, New York, January 27th, 1908. 

A dividend of one and one-quarter per cent. on the capi- 
tal stock of the ROME, WATERTOWN & OGDENSBURGH 
RAILROAD COMPANY will be paid by the New York 
Central & Hudson River Railroad Company, lessee (under 
the provisions of the contract between the two companies) 
at this office on and after February 15th, 1908, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business on January 31st, 


1908. 
EDWARD L. ROSSITER, Treasurer. 


CLEVELAND, CINCINNATI, CHICAGO & ST. LOUIS 
RAILWAY CO. 
Grand Central Station, N. Y., January 28th, 1908. 
The Board of Directors of this Company have this day 
declared’ a dividend of ONE PER CENT. on its Common 
Capital Stock, payable March 2d, 1908, at the office of 
Messrs. J. P. Morgan & Co, New York, to stockholders 
of record at three o’clock P. M. on Friday, February 7th. 
CHARLES F. COX, Treasurer. 
- NEW YORK, CHICAGO & ST. LOUIS R. R. CO. 
Grand Central Station, N. Y¥., January 28th, 1908. 
The Board of Directors of this Company have this day 
declared a dividend of FIVE PER CENT. on the First 
Preferred Capital Stock and a dividend of FIVE PER 
CENT. on the Second Preferred Capital Stock, payable at 


this office March 2d, 1908, to stockholders of record at 
three o’clock P. M. on Friday, February 7th. 


CHARLES F. COX, Treasurer. 


Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroad Co. 


Coupons due February ist, 1908, from Minneapolis & St. 
Louis R. R. Co. five per cent. gold notes will be paid on 
and after that date at the Central Trust Company, 54 


Wall Street, New York 
d F. H. DAVIS, Treasurer. 























Office of the 
PHENIX INSURANCE COMPANY. 
B 


1 
THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS has this day declared a 
dividend of Five Per Cent. (5%), payable on demand, at 
No. 68 William Street, New York stockholders 
record on this date. F. KOSTER, Secretary. 


HIAWATHA WATER COMPANY 

The Hiawatha Water Cer have issued a pam- 
phlet entitled “History of iawatha,” giving a de- 
scription of the Hiawatha Springs, which is very inter- 
esting. The business of this concern has increased so 
rapidly that they have been compelled to’ organize a stock 
corporation and will build at the Hiawatha Springs 
Janesville, Wis., one of the finest, most modern an 
sanitary bottling plants in the world. Mr. Louis M. 
Park, former! sales manager for the Hiawatha 
Water, has taken over the Company and he is now 
President of the new concern. This Company is capital- 
ized for $1,000,000; $800,000 Common Stock and $200,- 
ooo Preferred Stock. ‘They are offering to the public 
at present $200,000 (2,000 shares) of preferred stock at 
$100 per share, and $100,000 (1,000 kaaat of common 
stock are given as a bonus. The Hiawatha Water Com- 
pany claims to have received more business during 1907 
than they could attend to. 





[907 a Prosperous Year for the 
New York Realty Owners Co, 


TO INVESTORS— 

Don’t you think the 1907 record of this Company a 
pretty good one? 

Considering it was a year of financial depression and 
panic; a year when listed Stocks and Bonds of all 
kinds dropped way down in value and business generally 
was handicapped by lack of funds. 

In face of these conditions the New York Realty 
Owners Co. shows for 1907: 


A gain in Realty Holdings of over $863,000 
—About 80%. 

A gain in total Resources from $1,600,812 
to $2,507,073—Over $900,000. 

A gain in Capital of over $300,000. 

A gain in Surplus from $230,000 to $604,000. 
Over 150 per cent. 

A i in total Capital and Surplus from 
$1,393,000 to $2,076,000. Nearly 50%. 

An increase in profits paid to Shareholders 
of over $20,000. 

An increase in amount on hand available for 
Dividends of over $30,063, 


Isn’t this a great gain under the circumstances? 

Does it not show real strength under adverse con- 
ditions? Is not such a growth an assurance of stability 
at all times? 

You cannot do better than place any funds you may 
have for income-investment or for accumulation with 
the Management of this Cempany. 

Preferred Shares pay 6% Guaranteed. 
Common Shares pay full ess Profits. 


NEW YORK REALTY OWNERS CO. 


Write for Booklet F. at'489 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 














READING NOTICES 








FACTORS OF PROSPERITY 


A great railroad in operation in a prosperous country 
is a tremendous factor of prosperity. When the territory 
through which such a railroad runs is a great producing 
country and the products are staples, the factors of pros- 
perity are multiplied just so much. The States for which 
the Rock Island-Frisco tystem is a feeder produce cattle, 
swine, wheat, cotton, rye, rice, t sugar, gold, iron 
ore, coal, natural gas, sheep, horses and mules, corn, 
oats, barley, cane sugar, lumber and timber products, 
silver, lead and zinc, petroleum, poultry, butter, eggs, 
fruits and vegetables, as well as packing house and other 
manufactured products. If these things are not factors 
of prosperity it is impossible to name anything else that 
is just that. The diagram maps issued by John Sebastian, 
Passenger Traffic Manager of the Rock Island road at 
Chicago and St. Louis, are highly educational in this 
regard. 





THE PRESERVATION OF SILVERWARE. 


Ordinarily good silverware should last a lifetime, and 
hold its original brilliancy, if care is exercised in the 
use of a polish that is free from acid or other injurious 
ingredients. : 

lectro-Silicon has stood the test of forty years and 
demonstrated its superiority for cleaning and polishing 
Gold, Silver, and all fine metals. : 

It is entirely free from any chemicals, and AT THE 
SAME TIME IMPARTS A MARVELLOUS BRIL- 
LIANCY WITH EASE AND RAPIDITY. If you are 
not familiar with the unequalled qualities of this cele- 
brated preparation, it is the wish of its proprietors to 
send you a. liberal trial quantity, without charge, post- 
paid, and we strongly recommend that you send your 
address without delay. to the Electro Silicon Company, 
30 Cliff street, New York, and mention this publication, 
and thereby learn the proper method for preserving your 
silverware. : 

Electro-Silicon is sold by the leading grocers and drug- 
gists throughout the United States, or sent postpaid by the 
manufacturers on receipt of 15 cents per box in stamps. 
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LAWYERS TITLE INSURANCE 
AND TRUST COMPANY. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $9,500,000 








TRUST AND BANKING DEPARTMENT, 59 Liberty 
St., Manhattan. 


TITLE DEPARTMENT, 37 Liberty St., Manhattan. 


Brooklyn Branch, Title Department and Trust and Banking 
Department, 188 Montague Street, 





Allows interest on deposits subject to cheque 
Acts as execuior and trustee 

Transacts all trust company business 
Examines and ingures titles to real property 





OFFICERS: 
EDWIN W. COGGESHALL, President 


DAVID B. OGDEN, 
JOHN T. LOCKMAN, 
LOUIS V. BRIGHT, 
HENRY MORGENTHAU, 
THORWALD STALLKNECHT, Treasurer 
HERBERT E. JACKSON, Comptroller 
WALTER N. VAIL, Secretary 

LEWIS H. LOSEE, Asst. Genl. Manager 
ARCHIBALD aaa Asst. Treasurers 


FREDERICK D. REED, |, 
-GEORGE A. FLEURY, { Asst. Secretaries 


Vice-Presidents 
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ELECTRO 
SILICON 


Is Unequalled for 
Cleaning and Polishing 


SILVERWARE. 


Send address for a FREE SAMPLE, 
or 15 cents ia stamps for a full box. 
Electro-Silicon Soap has equal merits. 
Tus E.ectro Siisicon Co., 30 Cliff Street, New York, 


Grocers and Druggists sell it. 





THE 
PHENIx 
NATIONA] 
BANK 


CAPITALS 000,000 
UNITED STATES. 
 DEPOSITARY 
“o SENTRANCE 
CORNER NASSAUA LIBERTY 7 
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In Times of Financial Stress | 


such as existed from Oct. 22 to the 
first week in December of last year, 
the safety of Real Estate Mortgages 
is most apparent. 


This is the security you obtain for every 
dollar placed with this Company—security 
that has not and will not decrease in value. 

An investment with this Company will 
afford you all the good features of a per- 
sonal Mortgage Loan, and you can invest 
any amount from $25 to $3,000. 


We Pay 5% a Year 


Earnings start at once, and reckoned for each 
day money is in our care. Paid by check, quarterly 
or semi-annually—cr compounded if desired. Your 
savings subject to your control—withdrawable 
upon required notice. 


Established 15 Years 
Under 
Dept. Supervision 

iS, Assets $1,800,000 
ls ¢ Write for full particulars 

e AND LOAN Co. 

19 Times Bidg. 

Broadway"and 42a ‘St., New York 


New York Banking 


INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS 


> - 
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Survey of the World 


A long special mes- 
sage sent to Congress 
by the President on 
the 31st ult. is generally regarded as one 
of the most remarkable papers of the kind 
that has come from his hand. At the be- 
ginning he recommends the immediate 
re-enactment of the employers’ liability 
law (recently found by the Supreme 
Court to be unconstitutional), so changed 
that it shall apply only to employees en- 
gaged in interstate commerce, as the 
court’s decision suggests. He is confi- 
dent that the States will make similar 
laws relating to intrastate employment. 
He also very earnestly advises that an 
act be past providing for compensation, 
to be paid automatically, by the Govern- 


Mr. Roosevelt’s 
Special Message 


ment to all employees injured in its serv-' 


ice, repeating the arguments of his recent 
annual message for placing the entire 
trade risk for industrial accidents upon 
the employer. He directs attention to 
the need of action relating to the abuse 
of injunctions in labor disputes. In such 
cases, he says, injunctions have some- 
times been used heedlessly and unjustly, 
“inflicting grave and occasionally irrep- 
arable wrong upon those enjoined.” If 
some way of remedying the abuses is not 
found, he adds, ‘‘the feeling of indigna- 
tion against them among large numbers 
of our citizens will tend to grow so ex- 
treme as to produce a revolt against the 
whole use of the process of injunction.” 
The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
he says, should be empowered to pass 
upon any rate or practice on its own in- 
itiative, and to issue an order prohibiting 
a proposed advance-of rates, pending in- 
vestigation; it should also have means 
for making a physical valuation of any 
railroad. Over the financial operations 


of interstate roads the Government 
should exercise supervision : 


“In no cther way can justice be done be- 
tween the private owners of those properties 
and the public which pay their charges. When 
once an inflated capitalization has gone upon 
the market and has become fixed in value, its 
existence must be recognized. As a practicai 
matter it is then often absolutely necessary to 
take account of the thousands of innocent 
stockholders who have purchased their stock 
in good faith. The usual result of such infla- 
tion is therefore to impose upon the public an 
unnecessary but everlasting tax, while the in- 
nocent purchasers of the stock are also harmed 
and only a few speculators are benefited. Such 
wrongs when once accomplished can with diffi- 
culty be undone; but they can be prevented 
with safety and with justice.” 

Railways should be permitted to make 
traffic associations, he says, and he re- 
peats his recent recommendation for a 
modification of the Sherman Anti-Trust 
law. Each of the laws or amendments 
thus recommended, he remarks, “would 
represent part of the campaign against 

ae ” e ce 

privilege.” Our laws hitherto “have 
failed in precisely this point of enforcing 
the performance of duty by the man of 
property toward the man who works for 
him, and by the man of great wealth, es- 
pecially if he uses that wealth in corpor- 
ate form toward the investor, the wage 
worker and the general public” : 

__“I do not know whether it is possible, but, 
if possible, it is certainly desirable, that in 
connection with measures to restrain stock- 
watering and overcapitalization there should be 
measures taken to prevent at least the grosser 
forms of gambling in securities and commodi- 
ties, such as making large sales of what men 
do not possess, and ‘cornering’ the market. 
Legitimate purchases of commodities and of 
stocks and securities for investment have no 
connection whatever with purchases of stocks 
or other securities or commodities on a mar- 
gin for speculative and gambling purposes. 
There is no moral difference between gambling 
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at cards or in lotteries or on the race track 
and gambling in the stock market. One 
method is just as pernicious to the body politic 
as the other in kind, and in degree the evil 
worked is far greater. But it is a far more 
difficult subject with which to deal. The great 
bulk of the business transacted on the ex- 
changes is not only legitimate, but is necessary 
to the working of our modern industrial sys- 
tem, and extreme care would have to be taken 
not to interfere with this business in doing 
away with the ‘bucket-shop’ type of operation.” 
He suggests that the Federal Govern- 
ment could forbid the use of the mails, 
telegraph and telephone wires “for mere 
gambling in stocks and futures.” 

& 

The subject of the 
remaining two-thirds 
of the message is 
predatory wealth and the policy of the 
Administration for the restraint of it. 
Taking up the statements recently “pub- 
lished broadcast” by the Standard Oil 
Company and the president of the Atch- 
ison Railroad in their own defense, the 
President submits a letter from Mr. 
Heney, the San Francisco prosecutor, 
inclosing one written by the freight 
traffic manager of the Atchison company 
to the company’s auditor, relating to a 
rebate agreement alleged to have been 
the result of negotiations with President 
Ripley. This is cited to “illustrate the 
methods of the high officials” of the 
Atchison, “and to show the utter falsity 
of their plea of ignorance, the similar 
clea of the Standard Oil being equally 
without foundation.” Wide circulation 
has been given, the President says, to the 
“elaborate, ingenious and untruthful” 
attacks of the two corporations already 
named by writers and speakers who act 
as the representatives of predatory 
wealth—“of the wealth accumulated on 
a giant scale by all forms of iniquity, 
ranging from the oppression of wage- 
workers to unfair and unwholesome 
methods of crushing out competition and 
to defrauding the public by stock job- 
bing and the manipulation of securi- 
ties” 

“Certain wealthy men of this stamp, whose 
conduct should be abhorrent to every man of 
ordinarily decent conscience, and who commit 
the hideous wrong of teaching our young men 
that phenomenal business success must ordi- 
narily be based on dishonesty, have during the 


last few months made it apparent that they 
have banded together to work for a reaction. 


Concerning 
Predatory Wealth 
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Their endeavor is to overthrow and discredit 
all who honestly administer the law, to pre- 
vent any additional legislation which would 
check and restrain them, and to secure, if pos- 
sible, a freedom from all restraint which will 
permit every unscrupulous wrongdoer to do 
what he wishes unchecked provided he has 
enough money. The only way to counteract 
the movement in which these men are engaged 
is to make clear to the public just what they 
have done in the og and just what they are 
seeking to accomplish in the present.” 


The Administration, he says, and those 
who support its views, are strenuous up- 
holders of the rights of property: 


“We attack only the corrupt men of wealth 
who find in the purchased politician the most 
efficient instrument of corruption and in the 
purchased newspaper the most efficient de- 
fender of corruption. Our main quarrel is not 
with these agents and representatives of the 
interests. They derive their chief power from 
the great sinister offenders who stand behind 
them. They are but puppets who move as the 
strings are pulled. It is not the puppets, but 
the strong, cunning men and the mighty forces 
working for evil behind and thru the puppets, 
with whom we have to deal. We seek to con- 
trol law-defying wealth; in the first place, to 
prevent its doing dire evil to the republic, and 
in the next place to avoid the vindictive and 
dreadful radicalism which, if left uncontrolled, 
it is certain in the end to arouse. Sweeping 
attacks upon all property, upon all men of 
means, without regard to whether they do well 
or ill, would sound the death-knell of the re- 
public; and such attacks become inevitable if 
decent citizens permit those rich men whose 
lives are corrupt and evil to domineer in 
swollen pride, unchecked and unhindered, over 
the destines of this country.” 


He speaks of the large sums recently 
spent by representatives of “certain 
great moneyed interests” for the publica- 
tion of “huge advertisements attacking 
with envenomed bitterness the Adminis- 
tration’s policy of warring against suc- 
cessful dishonesty,” and also in the cir- 
culation of books, pamphlets and 
speeches : 


“The books and pamphlets, the controlled 
newspapers, the speeches by public or private 
men to which I refer, are usually and especially 
in the interest of the Standard Oil Trust and 
of certain notorious railroad combinations, but 
they also defend other individuals and cor- 
porations of great wealth that have been guilty 
of wrongdoing. It is only rarely that the men 
responsible for the wrongdoing themselves 
speak or write. Normally they hire others to 
do their bidding, or find others who will do it 
without hire. From the Railroad Rate law to 
the Pure Food law, every measure for honesty 
in business that has been passed during the 
last six years has been opposed by these men 
on its passage and in its administration with 
every resource that bitter and unscrupulous 

















craft could suggest and the command of almost 
unlimited money secure.” 


Some attack cunningly by complaining 
because the Government does not pro- 
cure imprisonment instead of a fine: 


“The man making this assault is usually 
either a prominent lawyer or an editor who 
takes his policy from the financiers and his 
arguments from their attorneys. If the former, 
he has defended and advised many wealthy 
malefactors, and he knows well that, thanks to 
the advice of lawyers like himself, a certain 
kind of modern corporation has been turned 
into an admirable instrument by which to ren- 
der it well-nigh impossible to get at the head 
of the corporation, at the man who is really 
most guilty. When we are able to put the real 
wrongdoer in prison, this is what we strive te 
do; this is what we actually have done with 
some very wealthy criminals. But it 
often happens that the effort to imprison a 
given defendant is certain to be futile, while 
it is possible to fine him or to fine the corpora- 
tion of which he is head; so that, in other 
words, the only way of punishing the wrong 
is by fining the corporation, unless we are con- 
tent to proceed personally against the minor 
agents. The corporation lawyers to whom I 
refer and their employers are the men mainly 
responsible for this state of things.” .« 


Thé apologists of successful dishonesty 
always declaim against any effort to pre- 
vent or punish it on the ground that any 
such effort will “unsettle business,” but 
it is they who have unsettled business by 
their acts. Business panic, they say, is 
the necessary penalty of attempts to se- 
cure business honesty. They would op- 
pose efforts to prevent a repetition of the 
insurance, banking and street railroad 
scandals in New York, the Alton deal, 
the corruption in San Francisco, or the 
offenses of the Standard Oil Company: 

“The ‘business’ Which is hurt by the move- 

ment for honesty is the kind of business which, 
in the long run, it pays the country to have 
hurt. It is the kind of business which has 
tended to make the very name ‘high finance’ 
a term of scandal to which all honest Ameri- 
can men of business should join in putting an 
end.” 
The movement in which. we are engaged, 
he says, is “fundamentally an ethical 
one,” to secure national honesty in busi- 
ness and in politics: 

“We do not subscribe to the cynical belief 
that dishonesty and unfair dealing are essen- 
tial to business success, and are to be condoned 
when the success is moderate and applauded 
when the success is great. The methods by 
which the Standard Oil people and those en- 
gaged in the other combinations of which I 


have spoken above have achieved great fortunes 
can only be justified by the advocacy of a sys- 
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tem of morality which would also justify every 
form of criminality on the part of a labor 
union, and every form of violence, corruption, 
and fraud, from murder to bribery and ballot- 
box stuffing in politics.” 

Under existing laws much has been ac- 
complished during the past six years. 
It has been shown that they can be en- 
forced against the wealthiest corporation 
and “the most powerful manipulator of 
that corporation,” and “above all, against 
the very wrongdoers who have for so 
many years gone scot free and flouted 
the laws with impunity”; but these laws 
should without delay be supplemented 
(he says) by the further legislation he 
has recommended. Thorogoing and sat- 
isfactory control of interstate common 
carriers can in the end be obtained only 
by the action of the national Govern- 
ment, which should have full power to 
do what ought to be done, and what the 
States cannot do effectively. If Con- 
gress does not provide for reasonable 
and effective supervision, the States will 
take action, “sometimes wise, sometimes 
ill judged and extreme, sometimes un- 
just and damaging to the railroads and 
other corporations, more often ineffect- 
tive because unconstitutional.” Speaking, 
in conclusion, of the panic, the President, 
deploring the sufferings of the innocent, 
says there is no warrant for a feeling of 
gloom and fright. “There is no nation 
so absolutely sure of ultimate success as 
ours”: 

“I do not for a moment believe that the 
actions of this Administration have brought on 
business distress; so far as this is due to local 
and not world-wide causes, and to the actions 
of any particular individuals, it is due to the 
speculative folly and flagrant dishonesty of a 
few men of great wealth, who seek to shield 
themselves from the effects. of their own 
wrongdoing by ascribing its results to the ac- 
tions of those who have sought to put a stop 
to the wrongdoing. But if it were true that 
to cut rottenness from the body politic meant 
a momentary check to an unhealthy seeming 
prosperity, I should not for one moment hesi- 
tate to put the knife to the corruption.” 
Among the published comments 
upon the message are those of Chan- 
cellor Day, of Syracuse University, who 
remarks that “much of it reads like the 
ravings of a disordered mind,” and other 
portions are “large with the suggestion 
of the adroit and cunning, the shrewd 
but reckless, demagog.” Dr. Day says 
he has received no pay for his published 
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defense of the Standard Oil Company 
and attacks upon the President. The 
message is warmly commended by Mr. 
Bryan and Senator La Follette. 


& 


) . 
Givuines: Mattias Before the members 
a of the Republican 
Club, of New York, 
on the 31st ult., Governor Hughes spoke 
at length upon national questions, setting 
forth the views which may be regarded 
as the platform on which he stands as a 
candidate for the presidential nomina- 
tion. At the beginning he emphatically 
commended President Roosevelt and his 
work: 

_ “We are contemplating a new Administra- 
tion at the close of one which to a degree 
almost unparalleled has impressed the popular 
imagination and won the confidence of the peo- 
ple. The country is under lasting obligation 
to President Roosevelt for his vigorous opposi- 
tion to abuses and for the strong impulse he 
has given to movements for their correction. 
Differences of opinion now as always exist with 
regard to the best means of solving some of the 
extremely difficult problems that are presented. 
But those who earnestly desire progress and 
the establishment of our security on its neces- 
sary foundations of fair dealing and recogni- 
tion of equal rights appreciate the great service 
he has rendered and the- fundamental im- 
portance of the purposes he has had in view. 
We shall have in the next campaign a notable 
vantage ground, gained thru the general ad- 
miration of his strong personality and the 
popular appreciation of the intensity of his 
desire to promote the righteous conduct of af- 
fairs and the welfare of his fellow men.” 
He did not profess to be able, he said, to 
speak the last word with regard to the 
questions which confront us. Many of 
them were difficult, and in the effort to 
reach true conclusions mistakes might be 
inevitable. Political contributions from 
corporations had wisely been prohibited, 
and publicity of campaign expenses 
should be enforced. The battle for free 
institutions had been a struggle against 
special privilege. There must be no en- 
croachment on the common right for the 
purpose of serving the interests of the 
few at the expense of the many. Respect 
for the rights of property was the secur- 
ity of thrift, but the unlawful acquisition 
of property must be prevented or pun- 
ished. He desired to see the opportuni- 
ties for labor protected and enlarged, and 
the conditions for labor improved. He 
would have the employers’ liability law 
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re-enacted, within the limits defined by 
the Supreme Court, and he approved the 
laws concerning safety appliances and 
the hours of labor on railroads. The 
Constitution in its entirety must be ob- 
served. The division of powers between 
the Federal and the State Governments 
must be recognized. It was essential to 
the permanence of free institutions that 
each community should attend to its par- 
ticular affairs: 

“The necessary extension of the activities oi 

the Federal Government as to matters inevita- 
bly committed to its control should make us 
the more solicitous that the administration oi 
State governments should show the highest 
degree of efficiency. There are two dangers 
The one is that serious evils of national scope 
may go unchecked because Federal power is 
not exercised. The other lies in an unneces- 
sary exercise of Federal power, burdening the 
central authority with an attempted control 
which would result in the impairment of proper 
local autonomy and extending it so widely as 
to defeat its purpose. It’ must be remembered 
that an evil is not the proper subject of Fed- 
eral cognizance merely because it may exist in 
many States. All sorts of evils exist in many 
States which should be corrected by the exer- 
cise of local power, and they are not evils of 
Federal concern oe they may be widespread. 
On the other hand t cannot be regarded as 
a policy of unwise centralization that wher- 
ever there is a serious evil demanding govern- 
mental correction which afflicts interstate com- 
merce and hence is beyond the control of the 
States, the power of Congress should unhesi- 
tatingly be exercised.” 
Our forests and public lands should be 
protected. He did not believe in govern- 
mental ownership of railroads, but regu- 
lation of interstate transportation was 
essential to protect the people from un- 
just discriminations and to secure safe, 
adequate and impartial service upon rea- 
sonable terms. He approved the new 
Railroad Rate law: 

“I believe that the Commission should have 
the most ample powers for purposes of investi- 
gation and supervision and for making rules 
and orders, which will enable it to deal to the 
fullest extent possible, within constitutional 
limits, with interstate transportation in all its 
phases. This is a just policy.” 

The Sherman Anti-Trust law should be 
clarified and made more explicit. It could 
be made stronger and more effective by 
being made more definite. Combinations 
and practices in unreasonable restraint of 
trade should be condemned in precise 
terms. But provision might well be made 
for railway rate agreements, subject to 
the approval of the Commission. In his 














judgment oppression through the conduct 
of large enterprises could most effectively 
be prevented, and the enforcement of law 
against illegal attempts to monopolize be 
secured, by explicit definition of what is 
wrong, and by adequate punishment of 
the guilty : - 

“Iam not in favor of punishment in the shape 

of fines upon corporations except for minor 
offences. The burden of fines imposed upon 
such corporations is either transferred to the 
public or is borne by stockholders, the inno- 
cent as well as the guilty. Nor am I impressed 
by the argument that American juries will gen- 
erally be indisposed to convict where the evi- 
dence is clear because the crime is punished 
by imprisonment of the offenders. But if the 
iaw be definite‘and the evidence warrants the 
presentation of the case to the jury it is bet- 
ter, in my judgment, that the responsibility for 
failure to convict should lie with the jury 
than that conviction should be followed by 
penalties which are either inadequate or bear 
unjustly upon those who have had no com- 
plicity in the offence.” 
He believed in a protective tariff, as 
essential to the interests of our wage- 
earners, but the protective policy should 
not be a cover for exorbitant rates or for 
obtaining special privileges not based 
upon consideration of the general wel- 
fare. He believed the tariff should be 
revised, and he thought an expert com- 
mission should be appointed, so that the 
facts to be considered might be ascer- 
tained without delay. With regard to the 
Filipinos, we were under the most sacred 
obligations : 

“In justice to them. and in justice to our- 
selves we must omit no effort to prepare them 
for self-government. When they are able to 
govern themselves and are in a position to 
maintain their independence the American peo- 
ple will not deny them the boon which we our- 
selves have so highly prized. In the meantime 
the work of education and training must pro- 
ceed, and everything that can be done con- 
sistently with the interests of our own people 
must be done to promote their prosperity.” 

It was consistent with our devotion to 
the interests of peace and our desire for 
friendship with all nations, and it was 
our duty, to maintain the efficiency of the 
army and the navy. In conclusion he said: 
_“I do not come before you in any. spirit of 
rivalry or self-seeking. There are many Re- 
publicans who by virtue of their character and 
distinguished services are worthy of the high- 
est honor the party can bestow. I ask no 
favor, and I make no claim. I desire that the 
party shall act for its best interest. We must 


not underestimate the labors of the next cam- 
paign. 


It will be a hard fought battle. We 
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cannot expect victory unless we are united, and 
nothing should be done to imperil success in 
this State.” ; 


& 
Lab In the case of William Adair, 
ane master mechanic of _ the 
Decisions 


Louisville & Nashville road, 
who was prosecuted under the Erdman 
law of 1898 for discharging a locomotive 
engineer because the latter was a mem- 
ber of a labor union, the Supreme Court 
has decided that Adair had a right to dis- 
charge the man for such a reason, and 
that the section of the Erdman law which 
he violated is unconstitutional. This sec- 
tion is held to be an invasion of the per- 
sonal liberty as well as the right of prop- 
erty guaranteed by the Fifth Amend- 
ment. It is also characterized as an un- 
justifiable interference with liberty of 
contract, and the court remarks that 
there is no legal connection between in- 
terstate commerce and an employee's 
membership in a labor union. The 
dissolution of a labor union in Ohio 
has been ordered by a court on 
the ground that it is a combination in 
restraint of trade and against public pol- 
icy. In the Amalgamated Association of 
Window Glass Workers the blowers and 
gatherers were a majority. ‘The cutters 
and flatteners, a minority, insisted upon 
being permitted to use machinery. ‘This 
was forbidden by the bylaws, which the 
majority refused to change. After a 
tedious contest, the complaining members 
brought suit for a dissolution of the 
union and a distribution of the funds, 
said to be $110,000. They also asked for 
an injunction restraining the union from ° 
prohibiting their withdrawal and forma- 
tion of a separate union. Judge Phillips, 
in the Common Pleas Court at Cleveland, 
decided last week that the union was an 
illegal organization and ordered the dis- 
solution of it, with a distribution of the 
funds among the 7,000 members. He 
remarked, however, that this was an ex- 
ceptional case, and that labor organiza- 
tions generally were a necessity. It ap- 
pears that enforcement of the bylaws 
prevented many members from obtaining 
employment. President John Mitchell 
bade farewell to the United Mine Work- 
ers at their recent annual convention 
in Indianapolis, and many wept at the 
close of his address. He was unwilling 
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to accept a gift of $2,700 from the 
miners of Montana and Wyoming, but 
finally consented that it should be given 
to Mrs. Mitchell for the education of 
their children. With much emphasis he 
urged the miners to keep their agree- 
ments with the mine owners. 
& ' 

The British Parliament 
was opened on January 
29th with a speech from 
the Throne read by King Edward in the 
presence of Queen Alexandra, the 
Prince and Princess of Wales, court of- 
ficials and diplomats. In regard to for- 
eign affairs, the King said that Great 
Britain, France, Germany and Russia 
had joined in a treaty for the preserva- 
tion of the integrity of the kingdom of 
Norway. He said that the difficulty 
which had arisen respecting Japanese 
immigration into Canada had been set- 
tled to the satisfaction of the respective 
governments. Negotiations were being 
conducted with the Government of the 
United States for an agreement to refer 
to the International Court of Arbitration 
at the Hague the Newfoundland fish- 
eries questions. He referred to the dis- 
turbed condition of Macedonia, necessi- 
tating intervention on the part of the 
Powers, and expressed anxiety regard- 
ing the treatment of the native popula- 
tion of the Kongo Free State. In regard 
to the legislation of the House of Com- 
mons, the King said that the Scottish 
and Irish land bills, which were vetoed 
by the Lords, would be again introduced, 
also bills providing for elementary edu- 
cation in England and Wales, a new 
licensing system, the regulation of the 
hours of labor in coal mines, providing 
for the housing of the working classes, 
amending the system of valuation of 
property for the assessment of taxes, and 
extending university education in Ire- 
land. The opening of the debate on the 
reply to the speech from the Throne 
brought, as usual, attacks from opposite 
sides upon the Government program. 
The Opposition considered it preposter- 
ous and impossible to carry thru except 
by unprecedentedly violent use of the 
closure and the suppression of discus- 
sion. The Opposition leaders, Mr. Bal- 
four in the House of Commons and 
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Lord Lansdowne in the House-of Lords, 
criticised the Anglo-Russian Convention 
on the ground that it did not sufficiently 
protect Great Britain’s interests in the 
Persian Gulf, and hoped the Govern- 
ment would exercise caution in regard 
to the establishment of the proposed In- 
ternational Tribunal of Appeal in prize 
cases as recommended by The Hague 
Conference. The Irish members ex- 
pressed dissatisfaction because no meas- 
ures leading toward home rule were in- 
troduced. The radical members were 
disappointed in that the references to old 
age pensions and measures for the re- 
lief of the unemployed were not more 
specific. In defending the Government, 
John Burns, president of the Local Gov- 
ernment Board, denounced the indis- 
criminate giving of relief in London as 
tending to pauperize the people and en- 
tice loafers into the city. He told how, 
after leaving a recent official function 
at Buckingham Palace, he joined the 
bread line of 2,000 unemployed on the 
Thames embankment, and said: “I. was 
in my court dress, but pulled my bowler 
hat over my eyes and looked miserable, 
and I got my bowl of soup and hunch of 
bread.” On the first division, in which 
the Irish members, most of the Union- 
ists, and a few Radicals joined the So- 
cialists and Laborites in opposing the 
Government for not recommending legis- 
lation for the unemployed, the Govern- 
ment was supported by a majority of 49. 
Lord Curzon took his seat without op- 
position in the House of Lords as‘an 
Irish Peer. 
ed 

The political im- 
broglio in Portu- 
gal reached a 
tragic climax on February Ist in the as- 
sassination of King Carlos and Crown 
Prince Luiz Filippe. The royal family 
were returning to the palace in Lisbon 
from the Villa Vicosa and, taking car- 
riages at the Barreira railroad station, 
they were passing from the Praca do 
Commercio into the Rua do Arsenal when 
a group of men on the corner drew fire- 
arms from under their cloaks and poured 
a volley into the carriages. The King 
and the Crown Prince each received three 
bullets and were instantly killed. Prince 
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the King of Portugal 














Manuel, the second son, now king, was 
struck in the lower jaw and arm, but not 
seriously wounded. The Queen threw 
her body in front of her husband’and son 
trying to shield them, and struck with 
her bouquet one of the men who ap- 
proached the carriage. The guards re- 
turned the fire and killed some of the 
regicides. Another was captured, but in- 
stantly shot himself. Thirty or more 
armed men had gathered in different 
groups along the route by which the King 
was expected to return. The immediate 

















MANUEL II, KING OF PORTUGAL. 


provocation of the deed was a decree is- 
sued in the name of the King earlier in 
the day giving Premier Franco almost 
unlimited power for the suppression of 
revolutionary movements and _ political 
opposition. The decree was: retroactive 
from January 21st, and authorized the 
Cabinet to expel from the kingdom or 
exile to the colonies the members of any 
associations deemed inimical to the State 
or that were conducting a campaign 
against public security. Even members 
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of Parliament were not immune. Sus- 
pects were to be tried within two days 
and no appeal from the sentence was to 
be permitted. Last May the Premier, 
Joao Franco, with approval of the King, 
dismissed the Cortes and refused to call 
for new elections. The reason given for 
this action was that the corruption and 
factional spirit of the leaders of all parties 
was bringing the country into financial 
ruin and political chaos. Since then 
Franco has been practically dictator and 
has kept down all opposition by whole- 
sale arrests, the use of the troops and 
censorship of the press. Of late the man- 
ifestations of discontent have become 
more threatening and the repressive 
measures of the Premier correspondingly 
more violent. Depots of bombs and 
arms had been discovered in Lisbon, 
and a revolution was feared which 
would put Dom Miguel, Duke of Bra- 
ganza, on the throne or turn Portugal 
into a republic. The late King Carlos 
I was born December 28th, 1863, the 
son of Luiz I and Maria Pia, daughter 
of Victor Emmanuel II of Italy. He 
married May 22d, 1886, Marie Amélie 
of Orleans, eldest daughter of the Comte 
de Paris, and ascended the throne of 
Portugal October 19th, 1889, on the death 
of his father. His reign has been an un- 
usually peaceful one for Portugal, and 
his affability and good nature made him 
popular at home and in European capi- 
tals. Altho he weighed over 300 pounds 
he led an active life, and excelled in 
swimming ‘and shooting. He was fond 
of automobiling, the opera and yachting, 
and his reckless expenditure of the scanty 
revenues of his country on his personal 
amtsements was one cause of the finan- 
cial difficulties leading to his death. His 
eldest son, Prince Luiz, has not approved 
of his father’s high-handed proceedings 
of late, and there was some talk of depos- 
ing Carlos in his favor. The crown now 
devolves upon his only other son, Manucl 
Maria Filippe Carlos Amalia Luiz Mig- 
uel Gonzaqua Xavier Francisco D’Assisi 
Eugenio, Duke of Beja, who will become 
Manuel II, the first being Manuel the 
Fortunate, who reigned from 1495 to 
1521, when Portugal was foremost in ex- 
ploration and colonization. He was born 
in Lisbon November 15th, 1889, and is 
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now a lieutenant in the navy. The offi- 
cers of the army and state officials have 
sworn allegiance to the new King, and 
the leaders of all the monarchist parties 
have declared their willingness to support 
the Government. According to official 
reports many prominent republicans are 
implicated in the regicide, but there are 
no indications of a revolutionary rising. 
Franco has resigned, and a new Minis- 
try has been formed, with Admiral Fer- 
reira do Amaral as Premier. 


& 


4 The Canadian House of Com- 

— ane’ mons has ratified the agree- 
ina ment negotiated by Rodolphe 
during his recent visit to Japan, by which 
that country voluntarily restricts the emi- 


gration of Japanese laborers to Canada. 


It is authoritatively stated in Tokyo that 
a satisfactory arrangement has also been 
practically concluded with the United 
States on the same matter and that the 
measures taken by the Japanese Govern- 
ment have completely checked the influx 
of Japanese which our Government com- 
plained of. Baron Chinda, Vice Foreign 
Minister, in defending the policy of the 
Administration before a committee of the 
Diet, stated that South America offered 
a favorable field for Japanese, and that 
special arrangements would be made to 
facilitate emigration to Chile and the 
Argentine Republic, adding: “Wherever 
our emigrants are welcome the Govern- 
ment will not prevent their going.” Min- 
ister of War Terauchi, when ‘asked why 
Japan should maintain a large military 
force and continue preparations for war 
at a time of assured peace, answered that 
European countries did so even when 
there was not the slightest possibility of 
war. Japan’s armament was not, he said, 
directed against anybody, but the nation 
must always be prepared against eventu- 
alities. The Russian Minister of War 
has ordered four brigades of infantry 
from Odessa to Transbaikalia to protect 
the Russian-Chinese frontier. No set- 
tlement has yet been reached on the many 
points at issue between the Japanese and 
Chinese Governments in regard to tele- 
graph and postal regulations, the work- 
ing of Manchurian coal mines, the exten- 
sion of railroads, the fishery disputes, the 
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tariff regulations, the cutting of timber 
on the Yalu River, local administration in 
Manchuria, and the province of Chentao, 
claimed by both Korea and China. Nei- 
ther Government seems disposed to make 
any concessions on these matters or to 
facilitate the negotiations, and the con- 
tinued existence and increase of such con- 
tentious matter seriously threatens the 
peace of the Far East. The final con- 
tract for the railroad from Tien-tsin to 
the Yang-tze has been signed at Pekin 
by the Chinese Government and the rep- 
resentatives of Deutsche-Asiatische Bank 
and the British and Chinese Corpora- 
tion. It provides for a loan of $25,000,- 
000 at 5 per cent. to run for thirty years. 
The construction and control of the road 
are vested in the Chinese Government, 
with European chief engineers appointed 
by the Chinese to advise on construction, 
and subscriptions to the loan will be in- 
vited in Europe and in China on equal 
terms. The German section of the rail- 
way will run from Tien-tsin thru Te- 
chau, on the Grand Canal, and. Tsi-nan- 
fu, the capital of Shan-tung, to the south- 
ern border of Shan-tung ; thence the Brit- 
ish section will run thru Kiang-su prov- 
ince to Pu-kou, on the Yang-tze, opposite 
Nanking. The question of the extension 
of the railroad in the Kiang provinces is 
left open on account of the opposition of 
the provincial capitalists. 


as 


Turkish troops are reported 
to have invaded Persian ter- 
ritory and occupied the 
town of Suj Bulak. The people of 
Tabriz are in a panic because Prince 
Firma, Minister of Justice, who was 
sent to protect the Persian frontier, is 
powerless to defend them. The province 
of Tabriz is within the Russian sphere 
of influence as delimited by the Anglo- 
Russian Convention, and accordingly 
Russia protested to the Porte against the 
occupation of disputed territory, while 
the boundary line is unsettled. The 
Porte replied that the territory of Persia 
had not been invaded. On receipt of this 
response Russian troops were sent from 
Tiflis to the frontier, and the Julfa rail- 
road opened for traffic, which will enable 
Russia to defend Tiflis and Urumia. 
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The Issues and the Candidates 


[In our issue of January 9th we asked our readers to anticipate somewhat the action 
of the coming political conventions ky indicating what, in their view, are the chief issues 
which should be formulated in the platforms and who are the candidates best representing 
those principles. We have space to print only a: few of the great number of replies, but 
they are fairly representative of all we have received, and we may presume they represent 
the sentiment of the country at large. To not a few Eastern people and journals that have 
talked of “Roosevelt’s Panic” it will be both startling and instructive to see how nearly 
unanimous the sentiment is in favor of maintaining and strengthening the present policy of the 
Government for the restraint of privilege. Indeed, that is the only issue raised except a few 
letters in favor of prohibition and socialism. All our letters received show that in the Re- 












publican party Taft leads with a poll of 43 per cent. of the votes, closely followed by 
Hughes with 38 per cent. La Follette and Roosevelt tie, each with 7 per cent. apiece. The 
remaining 5 per cent. are scattered between Knox, Cortelyou and Foraker. Cannon and 
Fairbanks are not even mentioned. In the Democratic party Bryan leads the field, having 
72 per cent. of the vote, with the remainder distributed about equally between Johnson and 
Folk. We comment on these letters iurther in our editorial pages.—Ep1Tor.] 


__My choice for the Presidency is William H. 
faft; he is big enough for the job. 


W. G. ALLEN. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Platform: Fair play for saint and sinner. 
Ticket: Taft and Hughes. Taft with the 
fuller experience has the broader sympathies; 
Hughes has the stiffer backbone and his arrows 
hit the mark. 


S. L.- Stitson. 
Brooxtyn, N. Y. 


Republican Party. President: George B. 
Cortelyou. 

The principle of National Prohibition adopt- 
ed into the party creed for the Presidential 
summer of 1908. 

(Rev.) JoHN Herron. 


& 


The chief issue is for all men the right to 
vote regardless of education. Only one thing 
ought to bar him, proof not to be a good citi- 
zen. We want an effective civil rights bill. 
We want to force the service of colored men 
on the juries of the South. Senator Foraker 
is the best candidate. P. G. SHApp. 

Martin, TENN. 

& 


Question No. 1.—The control of special in- 
terests by the people. 

Question No. 2.—La Follette. Why? 

I. Because we can elect him. 

2. Because he stands for the policies of 
Roosevelt, the people’s policies. 

3. Because he is the only Republican who 
can defeat Bryan. Joun Lex. 

TomMAHAWK, Is, 


Wooster, Onto. 


No reactionary, whether nominated by Re- 
publicans or Democrats, has the slightest 
chance of election. Conservatives of both the 
old parties will have to choose between pres- 
ent policies and policies more radical. The 
escape of the country at present from attempts 
at State socialism lies in wisely continuing the 
work that Roosevelt has begun. 

Curcaco, Itt. C. F. Cast te. 


The most important issue in the coming 
campaign will be the “Initiative and Referen- 
dum” ior the reason that what we most need 
is to bring the Government closer to the gov- 
erned, the officer to a condition of respect 
and fear for the wishes of his constituents. 
Experience teaches that the more power given 
the people the less they need to use that 
power. Joun A. SIMPSON, 

President The First National Bank. 

WEATHERFORD, OKLA. 


The most important issue in the coming na- 
tional campaign should be “Equitable distribu- 
tion of the proceeds of industry.” The second 
most important should be “More national rev- 
enue derived from wealth.” 

Many of us Democrats realize that Bryan 
could not accomplish much if elected on ac- 
count of the legislative branch being Repub- 
lican. 

Governor Hughes would make the best 
President for the whole nation 

HuNTER YOUNG. 

BirMINGHAM, ALA, 


a 


There is only one important issue, and that 
is the issue between Capital and Labor. All 
other of the so-called issues, if they can be 
called issues, are not important issues. 

The best candidate is William D. Haywood, 
who will be nominated at the coming Socialist 
convention. 


Representing a principal which will abolish . 


the fundamental cause of financial .stringency 
and industrial depression, he will be brought 
to the front and carried to a glorious victory 
on Election Day, next November. 
Gro. E. Harris. 
LEOMINSTER, Mass. 


s 


W. J. Bryan is the logical successor of Pres- 
ident Roosevelt. All principles advocated by 
him are stronger and more popular than ever. 

The other man I would consider for the 
Democratic nomination would be Folk. He 
has done something. He shows where he 
stands. Cannot consider any.man brought for- 
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ward by the New York World or Sun, or any 
subsidized press. 

If the above-mentioned men are not nomi- 
nated, and Taft or La Follette, preferably La 
Follette, are nominated by Republicans, will 
vote for them. I am a farmer. 

RAWLIN A KINZES. 


Litcuvitie, N. Dax. 


Let efficient service and a “square deal” be 
our motto. By a “square deal” is meant equal- 
ity of opportunity and equality of justice for 
all—the corporation and the individual, the 
rich and the poor, the white and the black and 
the yellow. 

Governor Hughes seems the one man above 
all others given us for this particular place. 
He is not a blind follower in the footsteps of 
others; but he will see that the good work 
begun by our present Executive does not lan- 
guish and we may trust him to act wisely in 
whatever emergency may arise. 

A. E. Futier. 

East CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


Js 


If there is one issue more important than 
another, it would be the controlling or owning 
the transportation companies by the Govern- 
ment. 

First, because they have it in their power 
to ruin (financially)sindividuals or communi- 
ties, or to make individuals or communities; 
and, second, because the companies would 
know what to depend on; would not be sub- 
ject to the whims of every State Legislature, 
as they now are. 

Governor Hughes would be my first choice 
for President, and if vou will allow a rock- 
ribbed Republican a second choice it would 
be Bryan. . = = 

Oaxwoop, Onxro. 


Js 


We want for our next President a man 
who is first a thinker and then a performer, 
not a mere _ performer. We want a 
man who by training and quality of 
mind is able to foresee the effects of any 
course of action and who will not take action 
until he is certain that the cure will not be 
worse than the disease. 

Above all we want a man subservient to 
no class or political party, a man with sound 
convictions, and most important of all, a man 
with the courage of those convictions. 

Such a man, Charles Evans Hughes, 
by his policies and actions during his 
term as Governor of New York, has proved 
himself to be. Irvinc G. STETSON. 

Bancor, Me. 

st 


A return to well-balanced government in 
accordance with the Constitution as adopted 
by the founders of the nation and as it has 
been and will be amended from time to time, 
is the most important issue for the coming 
Presidential campaign. Present conditions 
strikingly demonstrate that the general wel- 
fare is best conserved under a government that 
is made up of the organized representation of 
all the elements of our national temperament. 
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I do not think Hughes is exactly the miati. 
Taft is a very good man, but he ought to be 
rejected under the circumstances. Knox, 
in my opinion, comes nearest to the require- 
ments and would be my first choice. I ‘also 
like Fairbanks and he would be my second 
choice. A GOovERNMENT EMPLOYEE. 


s 


The policies of Bryan and Roosevelt will 
ultimately triumph, regulation and reform, 
weeding out evildoers. Capital operated in 
any way affecting the masses should be sub- 
ject to their control. The man for the occa- 
sion is Hughes. He stands out the peer of 
reformers. He has. manifested more nerve, 
coupled with conservatism, than any man now 
offered. He has his first mess of crow to eat; 
his first public failure to mend; his first time 
to ask for public office, his first time 
to seek self-aggrandizement. Such a trust- 
worthy servant deserves the suffrage of the 
American voter, regardless of his party pref- 
erences. 

Failure to nominate Hughes will give Bryan 
a clear track to the White House. 

J. B. Lorspeica. 

Weavervitte, N. C. 


ad 


The most important issue before the Amer- 
ican people this year is not the tariff, nor yet 
the currency question, but the fearless en- 
forcement of all laws against oppressive cor- 
porations and grafters, and especially against 
the liquor traffic, and the enactment of further 
measures to curb, and, as soon as practicable, 
to completely abolish the liquor traffic, which 
more than any other one thing weakens our 
citizenship, and vitiates politics. Once this 
question is solved and solved right, the other 
economic problems of our nation will be much 
easier to handle. The party and the Presi- 
dential candidate who will have the courage 
to come out openly against the liquor traffic 
in the campaign of 1908, will, if-all signs 
deceive not, have a splendid victory at the 
polls. (Pror.) J. G. Evert. 

Hittssoro, Kan. a 


The Republican platform must endorse the 
views and acts of President Roosevelt, and in- 
sist on the thoro execution of the laws en- 
acted in harmony therewith. Such additional 
legislation as needed must be passed, but, until 
laws on the statute books are thoroly tested, 
additional legislation must be enacted very 
sparingly and in a most conservative manner. 

The man who will possess in a pre-eminent 
degree the qualities needed to lead the Repub- 
lican hosts is Governor Hughes : 

I know of no one who meets a wider variety 
of representative men and women in Mon- 
tana, Northern Idaho, and Eastern Washing- 
ton than I do, and I believe that I am voic- 
ing not only my opinion, but the opinion of a 
larger number of people in this locality than 
will stand for any other platform or candi- 
date. Joun F. Davres. 

Butte, Mont. 
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William Howard Taft. The issue is an 
honest treatment of his constituents, the people 
of the United States. We are tired of the 
men who use words to conceal their position, 
and keep postponing expected action on any 
pretext but the right one. The whole tariff 
crowd from the “stand-pat” Republican to the 
“Revenue (for my home constituents) only” 
Democrat, have disgusted the common people, 
who are not fools at heart. It is refreshing 
(Roosevelt is a symptom of it) to have some- 
body without concealments, to whom the in- 
terests of the whole people are neither sec- 
tional nor selfish. The risk of Federalism un- 
der such leaders is better than State Rights 
under Janus-headed politicians such as Fair- 
banks, Knox & Co. 

(Rev.) G. F. Goopenoucu. 


NorTHFIELD, Conn. 


The continued and insinuating attacks on 
the President by Eastern interests are having 
the effect here of making people more than 
ever devoted to Mr. Roosevelt. He prose- 
cuted evildoers without fear or favor. This 
is right and the President’s duty. There must 
not be any backing down from Roosevelt poli- 
cies. This situation naturally makes the Pres- 
ident the logical candidate. He alone typifies 
the desire of people here. If they cannot get 
him or some one in close sympathy, they will 
vote for Bryan as against a reactionary. Nor 
cari this feeling be educated out of the peo- 
ple. The most important issue in the com- 
paign is the enforcement of law. If the laws 
cannot be enforced as under the present ad- 
ministration, then the current will set in to- 
ward public ownership and socialism. 

F. D. STEEN. 

West Lrseaty, Ia. 

J 


The politicians of Michigan are endeavoring 
to line up the State for Mr. Taft, but from 
all present indications they will meet with 
stubborn resistance. We do not find in Mr. 
Taft the qualities we need to combat the tre- 
mendous influences of the times. We are 
tiring of excessive talk, we want a man who 
will do something, who fearlessly does his 
duty, who cannot be cowed or tricked by de- 
signing corporation attorneys. The only can- 
didate at present to whom the neople can look 
is Governor Hughes. We believe there is no 
other man who can carry to successful com- 
pletion the work Mr. Roosevelt has begun. 

The farmers of Michigan want no general 
revision of the tariff, only such amendments 
as are needed to bring some of the trusts and 
combines under better control. We got 
enough during the existence of that infamous 
Wilson law; there never was a greater crime 
perpetrated on the American people. 

O. C. WHEELER. 

Marsmatt, Mic. 

 ] 

The most important question before the 
Americans to-day is the saving of the country 
for the common people. This cannot be done 
without the prevention of such transactions as 
the Standard Oil offences, the Ryan, Rocke- 
feller and Morgan life insurance deals, the 





Harriman scandals. the recent Whitney street 
railway deal in New York in which alone the 
porete have been mulcted of more than one 
undred million dollars. Such wholesale of- 
fenders in high places make common crim- 
inals seem like angels in contrast. 

And how may this salvation be accom- 
plished? Only by continuing and extending the 
honest and fearless policy of Theodore Roose- 
velt. Otherwise “we, the people of the United 
States,” need expect nothing better in the 
not too distant future than England’s starving 
masses or Russia’s oppression-dulled mujiks. 

My Presidential choice is Roosevelt first, 
last and-all the time. 

A SoutH Dakota REPUBLICAN. 

Summit, S. Dax. 

& 


I was for Roosevelt, but since he is out of 
the race, I am for W. J. Bryan, because he is 
utilitarian rather than partisan. We are bet- 
ter acquainted with him than any other pos- 
sible candidate. Third, Wall street is against 
him. Fourth, insurance grafters are against 
him. Fifth, tariff-fattened trusts are against 
him. Sixth, he is right on the centralization 
question. Seventh, Mr. Bryan is for the 
farmer, who has been exploited until he has 
become weary of life and is seeking other 
pursuits. Eighth, he is right upon the bank 
deposit, or guarantee fund. Ninth, corrupt pol- 
iticians have searched for wrong in him for 
a decade, and found none. Tenth, college and 
university students who persecuted him a 
decade ago, to-day honor him. Eleventh, Mr. 
Bryan is known and honored the world over. 

S. T. Pinceon. 

Jamestown, Ouro. 


& 


I belong to the laboring class, or did until I 
was retired by the infirmities of old age. 
Shall corporate aggregations of capital and 
vast fortunes like that of Rockefeller be con- 
trolled, or shall they govern the country? 
Shall the policy of the present administration 
be continued, or shall a policy such as is 
indicated by Senator Foraker be adopted? In 
this township, having a voting population of 
some 500, there are not 2 per cent. who 
favor the latter—(Taft is the nearly universal 
choice as candidate). I know one who favors 
Hughes. 

The Democrats are mostly for Bryan. And 
should some Republican like Foraker be nom- 
inated a large Republican vote would go to 
the Democratic candidate. In my opinion, 
Taft or Bryan will be our next President. 

B. F. Perry. 

West Anpover, Ox10. 


& 


Doubtless the issue that most seriously af- 
fects the public well-being is the liquor traffic, 
which bids fair to be most prominent when 
Governmental control of business is settled. 

Were this issue not in sight, my first choice 
for the Presidency would be Secretary Taft. 
But he is reported to have uttered on several 
public occasions that shibboleth of the saloon 
interests, “Prohibition does not prohibit,” 
which the President of a large brewery in St. 
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Louis declared is the utterance of either a -fool 
or a liar, as not one glass is sold in dry 
territory to twenty in the same territory un- 
der license. Still worse, that most disreputable 
of politicians, the Cincinnati boss, who never 
serves for naught, is said to support Mr. Taft. 
I fear that Mr. Taft would veto any measure 
helping prohibition. 

So my first choice is Governor Hughes, and 
my second Senator La Follette. Is neither of 
these nominated, I am likely to vote for Mr. 
Bryan. Henry CoLMAN. 

MILWAUKEE, WIs. s 


Theodore Roosevelt, in his Annual Mes- 
sage, December 6th, 1906, said: 

“Many times people who were slothful or 
timid or short-sighted who had been missled 
by false teachings, have shrunk in unmanly 
fashion from doing duty that was stern. If 
there is no intention of providing and of keep- 
ing the force necessary to back up a strong 
attitude, then it is far better not to assume 
such an attitude.” 

How can Theodore Roosevelt refuse a sec- 
ond elective term as President of the United 
States of America without making himself 
liable to the same criticism that he applies to 
others. 

A large majority of the people believe: 

First—That Roosevelt is the right person 
to handle the issue. 

Second.—It is his duty to do so. 

Third.—If he refuses he is not the “little 
Father” they supposed he was. 


C. J. Carson. 
Wanoo, Nes. 


& 


The greatest national need is the embodi- 
ment of practical honesty and justice in the 
simplest, more concise and direct-working laws 
possible, to be found, and their execution en- 
trusted to the manliest, most able and self-sac- 
rificing men among us, to the end that opportu- 
nity be secured for each and all to engage 
freely and to the full in any right enterprise; 
that no individual, class or section might ex- 
ploit, or be exploited by, any other individual, 
class or section, but that the whole should be 
superior to any one of its parts. 

There is a proper promotion of private in- 
terests by a wholesome participation in the 
welfare of our fellow-workers. 

Let this be crystallized in legal, practical, 
authoritative form, and let us participate in its 
efficiency. 

“Righteousness exalteth a nation.” 

Governor Hughes evidences the qualities 
necessary to command not only support but 
admiration for this magnificent and funda- 
mental work. F. D. VERGASON. 

FitcHVILLe, Conn. 


Js 


The issue which overshadows all others in 
importance is the tariff, it being a concrete ex- 
pression of the principle of the exploitation of 
the many for the aggrandizement of a few. 

The national campaign of 1908 will not de- 
cide this issue. Even if the result should be 
the election of a President and a House of 
Representatives favorable to tariff for revenue 
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only, the forces of protectionism are too firmly 
entrenched in power in the Senate to be dis- 
lodged until after years of hard fighting. The 
campaign of this year may, therefore, be re- 
garded as a prelude to that of 1912. 

What the country needs is the election of 
a President having the wisdom, the courage, 
and the ability to educate the voters, between 
1908 and 1912, to a realization of the injustice 
wrought by the tariff, so that, four years 
hence, the people may have a chance of com- 
ing into their own. 

The only candidate now before the people 
thru whom there can be any hope of this re- 
sult being attained is Mr. William Jennings 
Bryan. James E. GREEN. 

Towson, Mp. - rs 


The most important issues of the coming 
national campaign should be strict enforce- 
ment of the laws of the country, affecting rich 
and poor alike, as already carried on by Pres- 
ident Roosevelt and his Cabinet; and, second, 
a fair and equitable adjustment of the tariff 
to suit the changed conditions of the times, 
special attention to be paid to those articles 
which would tend to the cheapening of the 
necessities of life. 

From every standpoint the best availabte 
candidate for the Presidency is Secretary Taft. 
He has had a long trial, and his magnificent 
work in the Philippines, Cuba and Panama: 
his excellent character and his great experi- 
ence deserve not only to be highly com- 
mended, but richly rewarded. It would be 
base ingratitude on the part of the American 
people not to reward him for the arduous 
work he has so creditably performed for many 
years for the good of his country. Governor 
Hughes is all right, but he can wait his turn. 

Tuomas RUSSELL. 


& 


The chief issue in the coming national cam- 
paign should be tariff revision. Our mon- 
strous tariff system that permits the selling of 
the products of our home industries in for- 
eign markets at prices far below the prices ex- 
acted from home consumers is a heinous tres- 
pass on popular government. 

Lesser issues should be the liberation of the 
people from rough rider strenuosity and a re- 
turn to a more tranquil and sublime conserv- 
atism. A restriction of corporate power and 
paternalism. These reforms cannot be 
achieved by evolution in a party lulled by its 
benefice, reforms from within a party that les- 
sens the luxurious living of its leaders can- 
not be genuine. We must look to other 
sources for redress from these grievances and 
there is none other in sight but the minority 
party placed under the guidance of that pre- 
eminent genius and statesman, William J. 
Bryan, whose strong natural bent is the wel- 
fare of the common people. His election 
would insure the people against the shocking 
spectacle o: their President on a barrel in- 
veighing against his creators or to cater for 
the. trusts. R. R. HorrMan. 
RevcxnaPp, Pa 


Scranton, Pa. 
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The most important issue of the coming 
national campaign will be the question of the 
continuation of the policies inaugurated by 
President Roosevelt. ; 

No man can be elected who fails to con- 
vince the people that none of the ground won 
for them by this Administration will be sur- 
rendered, or who is not pledged to carry 
forward to completion the work already under 
way, and to quickly begin that which has 
been recommended. This last must include 
the construction of the projected waterways, 
the establishing of postal savings banks, the 
extension of the parcels post, and the con- 
tinued prosecution of violators of the Federal 
laws, without fear or favor. 

The best candidate at this time is Mr. Taft. 
Perhaps if Governor Hughes were: nominated 
he might be able to convince the people that 
he could be safely trusted to carry out the 
Roosevelt program, for his record is excel- 
lent. But a reactionary of the Cannon or 
Foraker type is impossible, as is also any man 
who is merely an amiable invertebrate. As 
against any but the strongest candidate, Mr. 
Bryan is almost certain to be elected. 

Wiser L. STONEx. 


& 


During the last half century the people of 
Europe have been steadily making their voice 
heard more and more in their parliaments, 
while here the trend has been with équal step 
in the opposite direction, the control passing 
more and more under the power of combina- 
tions of private interests. 

The question of the nomination of the Presi- 
dent and of Senators and Representatives in 
Congress by the people, instead of caucuses 
and conventions too easily manipulated by 
shrewd politicians for personal ends, should 
be kept to the front in every campaign until 
the emancipation of the people is complete. 

Such questions as the control of corpora- 
tions and other private combinations, the 
modification of tariffs, and the regulation of 
currency, will be rightly settled when motives 
of private interest give place to public good 
in all departments of government. 

Those who have watched the fight for this 
principle successfully waged in Wisconsin 
under the leadership of Robert M. La Follette 
will agree that he should be the candidate and 
lead the fight in the coming Presidential 
election. G. A. MARSHALL. 

Dariincton, Wis. 


GosHEN, Inp. 


a 


The most important issue in the coming 
campaign is the trust question. This is a very 
broad subject because it involves the cur- 
rency, tariff and railroad questions. Private 
monopoly should be abolished. This is the 
only remedy. Men are too selfish to be in- 
trusted with the power to monopolize human 
necessities. The discussion of “good trusts 
and bad trusts” is simply child’s talk. The 
only good trust is the one in which all the 
people are stockholders. 

Who .is the best candidate for President? 
William J. Bryan. Because he is absolutely 





honest and has the courage of his convictions. 
His ability as a statesman is not ‘surpassed by 
any living American. His love for power, 
popularity or money will not swerve him from 
a position which he knows to be right. Mr. 
Bryan is a courageous, consistent and persist- 
ent advocate of the reforms which the people 
need. His greatest ambition is to make the 
world better—to improve the condition of the 
human race by helping men and women to be 
better morally, mentally and physically. He 
would rather be right than to be President. 


W. D. Vincent. 
Cray Center, Kan. 


a 


The attributes of God are Truth, Love, 
Mercy, Goodness, Intelligence, etc. 

These attributes grouped together are ex- 
pressed by the one word—Christ. Jesus the 
Christ possessed the God-attributes in greater 
degree than any man who ever lived. 

Now, a man who possesses the God-attri- 
butes in greater or lesser degree may be said 
: suave so much or so little of the Christ in 

im. 

Lincoln, for instance, had more of the Christ 
in him than most of the Presidents. His deeds 
proved this. In proportion as a man possesses 
the Christ so will be his proportion of right 
acting. 

Therefore, the man who would make the 
best President is he who has most of the 
Christ in him. In my opinion, amongst the 
likely candidates for Presidential honors Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan best meets this require- 
ment. 

The most important issue is now (as al- 
ways) to do what is right, and right doing can 
enly be the action of the President who has 
developed the Christ in himself. 


P. WaxMAN. 
Burrato, N. Y. 


st 


How can we prevent the further concentra- 
tion of wealth to the possession of a few per- 
sons? 

Some distinct but inseparable questions in- 
volved in this issue are: 

First—A regulation of corporations so that 
neither by consolidation nor by increasing 
stock or securities can they get an unearned 
profit from the people. 

Second.—A complete revision of the tariff. 

Third.—A graded scale of taxation which 
will give the poor man a home exempt from 
taxation and which will practically confiscate 
for government support the income of the 
multi-millionaire. 

Had he not disqualified himself by interpret- 
ing his first election as his second term Roose- 
velt would through his tested loyalty and the 
work already accomplished be the logical can- 
didate. His “big club” methods, however, 
would prevent him being an ideal candidate. 

By an unusual perception of the meaning 
and use of public office Governor Hughes is 
easily the best man for the present campaign. 
If we judge by his promises Mr. Bryan should 
be next. They can’t lead us up to Uncle Joe. 


Myron C. MIGHILL. 
Sucar Grove, Ix. 
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The most important issue before the country 
at this time is patriotism and honesty of of- 
fice-holders. Second, such control of large 
corporations and.trusts as will give the smaller 
dealer and capitalist a fair show in business in 
competition with large trusts and corporations, 
and will afford every laborer, whether union 
or non-union, an equal chance to secure em- 
ployment and enjoy the remuneration to be 
paid for such labor. 

Issues of great importance, but perhaps 
somewhat less important, are economy in ad- 
ministration of public affairs, the temperance 
question, and tariff 

For candidate we would name, first, Gover- 
nor Hughes, of New York, and give as our 
reason for supporting him that so far as we 
know he has spent no time and given no effort 
to persuading the people they would get poor 
service and make a great mistake if they did 
not vote for him. A man who can go forward 
faithfully, continuously and incessantly in the 
discharge of his duties as a public servant and 
pays no attention and expresses no opinion as 
to who shall be:elected to a particular office 
certainly challenges the admiration of a very 
large portion of our people. 

A. Wrtis. 


Ortawa, Kan. 


& 


The leading issue of the coming national 
campaign seems to be whether our Govern- 
ment shall be run for the benefit of the banks, 
trusts and railroads, or whether a new way 
shall be tried, and the Government run for 
the good of the mass of the people. The 
money question will occupy the foreground. 
The banks will, thru the two old parties, at- 
tempt to get a stronger controlling hold on 
the country’s life-blood of trade—money, so 
that they may continue, with the railroads and 
trusts to dominate the policies of the Gov- 
ernment. 

Among the Republican candidates La Fol- 
lette seems to me to be the best man—a man 
capable and qualified to uplift his party, if 
given an opportunity. 

The Democrats seem less fortunate. The 
perennial Bryan would, with some misgivings, 
be my choice were I a Democrat. 

In the Socialist ranks will be found my 
favorite candidate. There the candidate, who- 
ever he may be, ‘will be the party’s servant 
and not its boss. He will get my vote. 
think Debs the best man. His party will 
eventually win. Ernest R. Ostrom, 

Vice-President Fruit Growers and 
Shippers’ Association. 


Siroam Sprincs, Ark. 


The most important issues are either a con- 
tinuance of the unwise laws and governmental 
policies that concentrate in the few, inordinate 
wealth with its abnormal power and corruptin 
influence; or, a return to a government of sale 
rights thru constitutional methods under our 
dual system, by and for the people, with pro- 
vision for such direct action by them as will 
make representative agencies reflect the pop- 
ular will. 

Ability, knowledge of political philosophy, 
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courage, candor in discussion, insisterice upon 
right rather than expediency, purity of char- 
acter, capacity for work and extensive per- 
sonal acquaintance with the statesmen of this 
and other countries—these constitute a valu- 
able equipment for the Presidency. More than 
any other man I know William Jennings 
Bryan possesses these qualifications. More- 
over, he wears well. Twelve years of unre- 
served criticism reveal him one of the most 
admirable and remarkable characters the 
world has produced, and despite clashing opin- 
ions that beat around every public man, he 
stands to-day unrivalled in the confidence and 
affections of the people. Hence I regard him 
as the best candidate. 


LestiE E. Brooks. 


Mostre, ALA. 
at 


The most important issue in this campaign 
is a quate not of special legislative action 
but of method. 

Shall we continue to pay the price of prog- 
ress even tho it costs us a more limited States 
rights, guarded business interests or infringe- 
ment on a so-called personal liberty, when 
needed for the good of the commonweal; or 
shall we permit the dead hand to dictate the 
spirit and method of our legislation? 

That the executive chair may do its part 
in carrying out this policy it should be filled 
by a man who in-the prime of life has estab- 
lished unquestioned character and ability, who 
is in keen sympathy wit! needed reform yet 
has a fair and judicial mind, who is not. satis- 
fied with a penalty for a few but insists on 
justice for all, who will differ heartily with 
opponents and never bring reproach on his 
high office by forgetting the dignity and lan- 
guage of a true gentleman, who is not the 
creature of a self-perpetuating administration. 
yet would carry on its work with more of 
force and less of demonstration, who is not 
seeking the office yet will respond gladly and 
vigorously when sought for it. I should like 
an opportunity to vote for this man; -for 
Charles Evans Hughes, of New York. 

(Rev.) H. C. Nissen. 


& 


The farmers, as well as many others. are 
disgusted with a tariff that is protecting and 
adding more millions to institutions of gigan- 
tic wealth that already compete with the world 
outside our own country. 

We are commencing to feel that protective 
tariff is a thing very much for the other fel- 
low, but a change made by the Republicans 
would likely be less disturbing than one made 
by the Democrats. 

Those Rooseveltian principles which I can 
best embody as a theory to build the nation by 
first increasing and developing the resources 
and opportunities of the fundamental elements 
of any nation (the people) rather than con- 
—— his efforts at the pinnacle of a struc- 
ture, with flimsy latticework as its support— 
a broader and stronger builder. not a higher 
one—will be mothered by both parties. And 
the candidate opposing his principles, with 


LeuicH, Ia. 
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possibly the exception of his army and navy 
expansion idea, is certain of defeat. 

Mr. Roosevelt, because of his superior force 
and courage, should remain President until we 
obtain a representative Senate. 

Senator La Follette is the next choice, be- 
cause of his more central location and his 
acquaintance with the great agricultural in- 
terests. 

My home and interests are on the farm. 


JoHN GRATTAN. 
DBRooMFIELD, Con. 


& 


I am not a writer, but a farmer, and while 
plowing and harvesting the mind has much 
time for thought, and here is what I have been 
thinking for some time: 

_ Every business interest except the farmer’s 
is rapidly forming combinations for raising 
and maintaining prices of their product. 

Then why can’t the farmer? He certainly 
has as much intelligence as a hod carrier or a 
teamster, and they have their unions. 

There is a tariff of 25 cents per bushel on 
wheat, and how is the farmer benefited? 
As he stands today, $1.25 per bushel would 
not affect him in a normal year, simply be- 
sy he is not in a position to take advantage 
of it. 

We raise more wheat than we consume, so 
the tariff is inoperative. 

But with an organization we could place a 
minimum price within the 25-cent tariff, for 
home consumption and, like other trusts, take 
what we could get for the surplus. 

Wheat growers should combine, corn grow- 
ers, cotton growers, etc., should do likewise, 
and then, if necessary, a federation could be 
formed afterward. 

Five hundred thousand farmers growing a 
thousand bushels each could handle the wheat 
proposition easily. 

The regulation of trusts is the most impor- 
tant issue and Mr. La Follette the best can- 
didate. W. P. Faux, 


STaRKWEATHER, N. Dak. 


& 


A policy that will insure the equality and 
protection of all alike, and yet that legislation 
shall be for the benefit and the protection of 
the greatest number rather than a few priv- 
ileged ones, for the common people rather 
than the influential and the wealthy ; for the indi- 
vidual rather than the corporations and trusts. 
That ‘the tariff laws should be so revised that 
they may not foster monopolies and trusts; that 
they may afford a protection to the greatest 
number rather than a few. 

That all corporations and others doing an 
interstate business should be subject to the 
full control and under a license issued by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

That the Post Office should be so managed 
as to benefit the majority rather than the few. 
A parcel post system should be inaugurated. 
The Post Office should include a telegraph 
service. 
created as recommended by Postmaster-Gen- 
eral Meyer. 

That national bank deposits should be guar- 


Postal savings banks should also be. 
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anteed by the national Government, from a 
fund created by a tax on all national bank de- 
posits. This measure with postal savings banks 
would prevent the hoarding of money and 
would tend to solve the currency question. 

For President, William H. Taft, as the best 
and most available candidate. 

ALBERT C. PEPOON. 


ad 


One commonplace man, thru the weakness 
and non-enforcement of the law, has become 
a multimillionaire, while millions of others 
equally thrifty and industrious have failed to 
even gain a competence. Scores of honest 
investors have been fleeced by the Union Pa- 
cific-Alion deal. This one act has done more 
than anything else to “destroy confidence” in 
those who have their savings invested in the 
securities of corporations. The great. corpora- 
tions of this country have become the masters 
of the people and afe greater than our Gov- 
ernment. 

The readjustment and enforcement of the 
laws so that everybody will get a “square 
deal” is the desire of all honest men. This 
should be the main issue in the coming cam- 
paign. A man who has the courage to ad- 
vocate such reforms and then enforce the laws 
with a “big stick,” if necessary, unmindful of 
the sneers of a subsidized press or the bluff 
of a semi-artificial panic is the man for the 
hour. The language of Lincoln’s time, about 
changing horses amid stream, seems very ap- 
propriate at this time, and it is very unfor- 
tunate that the great American citizen cannot 
continue his work. 

Mr. Hughes, of New York, and Mr. La 
Follette, of Wisconsin, would make a team 
that could not be beaten, for they would re- 
ceive the support of the best in all parties. 
INDEPENDENT VOTER. 


& 


NortTHport, WASH. 


Scuenectapy, N. Y. 


As a Republican of fifty-two years’ standing 
observation and devotion and as a subscriber 
for Tue INDEPENDENT’ of from fifteen to 
twenty years (can’t say exactly), I have to 
say that I have never before had such diffi- 


culty in coming to a preference. Without 
knowing fully his qualifications I should take 
all the risk of preferring Hughes for Presi- 
dent before all others, but for a candidate I 
fear he is too good a man, i. e., that it is too 
soon for a man of his stamp to win, combin- 
ing, as he probably would, all the bad ele- 
ments against him, the hards and the roughs, 
the sports and the grafters and professional 
politicians. I have little doubt Taft is the best 
qualified for the office, but he has little pop- 
ularity or drawing qualities and well-known 
features to arouse bitter and unreasoning class 
antagonism; and above all the strange, and 
I am almost prepared to say the selfish and 
unscrupulous, determination and persistence of 
the President to force his nomination and in- 
auguration, and give his great influence and 
sanction to the policy of an administration 
selecting its successor instead of the people 
themselves gives me just now more concern 
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to see Taft “put out of the running” as soon 

as possible, than any other pending question. 
Fairbanks, Cannon and Knox are good, safe 

men, and it would be hard to predict which of 

them would be the wisest choice and most 

available candidate. W. W, SIcKELS. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


& 


As viewed from the standpoint of to-day, 
the nominee of the Democratic National Con- 
vention at Denver in July is likely to be Wil- 
liam J. Bryan. This will be a serious mis- 
take for the party. Not that Mr. Bryan is not 
an able, honest and clean man, and would 
make a “magnetic” candidate, but he cannot 
be elected. Undoubtedly he is the most popu- 
lar man in his party to-day, and the second 
most popular man in the country; but there 
are enough Democrats that are unalterably > 
posed to him to secure his defeat. oO 
man can be elected on the Democratic ticket 
unless he has practically the united party back 
of him. Mr. Bryan, like Henry Clay, may run 
a third time, but, like Clay, he will meet with a 
third defeat if he does. 

The man for the Democrats to nominate is 
Governor Johnson of Minnesota. He pos- 
sesses many of the good qualities that Mr. 
Bryan does, and is in accord with most of his 
views on public questions. But there is not 
the prejudice against him that there is against 
Mr. Bryan on the part of thousands of old 
line Democrats whose votes are needed to se- 
cure success at the polls. Johnson could come 
nearer to uniting the party than, probably, any 
other man who could be named. He is an 
ardent tariff reformer and believes in making 
that the issue in the coming campaign. With 
Johnson, of Minnesota, and Wakefield, of 
Maryland, or Douglas, of Massachusetts, as 
the nominees, and tariff reform as the battle- 
cry, the Democrats would enter the contest 
with bright prospects of winning a brilliant 
victory in November. 

Denver, Cot. P. Aucustus WIETING. 


s&s 


The tendency all over the United States to- 
day is for voters to disregard old party ties 
and divide into two camps, which are best 
designated as “Radicals” and “Reactionaries.” 
The corporations of the United States will put 
forth the most strenuous efforts to control the 
Democratic and Republican conventions; and, 
owing to the divisions among the Republicans 
and the opposition to Bryan in the Democratic 
convention, buying delegates at so many thou- 
sand dollars each, they will succeed in having 
nominated by both the Republicans and Dem- 
ocrats anti-Roosevelt, reactionary candidates. 

Let us, therefore, obliterate party lines alto- 
gether. Let these four good, patriotic Ameri- 
cans, who are the most influential men in pol- 
itics to-day, namely, Roosevelt, Hearst, 
Hughes and Bryan, sinking their private dif- 
ferences for the public good, get together and 
have the Independence League nominate: 

For President of the United States, Charles 
E. Hughes. 

For Vice-President, 
Bryan. 


William Jennings 
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For Governor of the State of New York, 
Lewis Stuyvesant Chanler. . 

And just as in 1776 the issue was, “Shall we 
be governed by the British, or shall we govern 
ourselves?” and in 1860 the issue was, “Shall 
we be governed by the slaveholders, of shall 
we govern ourselves?” so in 1908 the issue is, 
“Shall we be governed by the corporations, or 
shall we govern ourselves?” 

CuHarLes NAISMITH. 


& 


The great question at issue will be dis- 
honest trusts versus the people. It will have 
another name on the part of the trusts. Hon- 
est men fear neither Roosevelt nor his poli- 
cies. Roosevelt is strongest from the ene- 
mies he has made. If an honest administra- 
tion, seeking justice and equality thru the en- 
forcement of law will ruin the business of the 
country, then good men ought to pray for 
ruin—to such business. 

A great mass of people believe in govern- 
ment ownership of all public utilities. These 
are not from the ignorant classes, but largely 
from the sober, thinking people, who compare 
the Post Office business with the railroad, ex- 
press, telegraph and telephone business, to the 
utter discomfiture of private ownership, as 
compared to the Government’s. These people 
are patiently waiting to see if the honest poli- 
cies of President Roosevelt can be enforced. 
If they fail, the country will witness a mighty 
crusade against dishonest trusts. As in all 
great reforms, the innocent will suffer with 
the guilty. 

No doubt Secretary Taft is best fitted to 
succeed President Roosevelt, and while we 
naturally dislike to have a President select 
his own successor, that seems to be the only 
way he can hope to see his policies fairly 
tried. The Roosevelt idea of government 
needs a Taft to carry it out, why quarrel with 
what we ought to accept as manifest destiny? 

(Rev.) JoHN KIMBALL. 


& 


The question of tariff revision is the most 
important one to come before the people at 
the next general election. Our great monop- 
olies can be traced directly to the protective 
tariff. It has killed foreign competition, thus 
affording the opportunity for domestic indus- 
tries to combine, and has yielded enormous 
profits to the monopolies formed, thus afford- 
ing the means of subsistence and growth. 
Hence, with a revision of the tariff, which 
would reduce rates enough in the monopolized 
fields of commerce to permit legitimate for- 
eign competition, the question of trust control 
would be minimized. With the disappearance 
of the trust evil the question of railroad rates 
will be reduced in importance, for all the 
flagrant abuses of the railroads in this matter 
have been committed in dealing with the trusts. 

The people must bear firmly in mind, when 
choosing the men to do the revising, that 
they want men who will represent the inter- 
ests of the people and not the interests of 
the trusts. This, in itself, is a harder problem 
to solve than most men realize. 


New York City. 


Marzzoro, N. H. 














As an admirer. of President Roosevelt’s 
ideas, and one who wishes to see them ex- 
ecuted, I would favor Bryan as the most 
suitable candidate, for close inspection of the 
public utterances of the two men show that 
their views upon important questions are sur- 
prisingly similar, although the means proposed 
y each for reaching his ends are not always 

E. P. KRrEUTZINGER, ’ 
Principal :-Tippecanoe School. 
LAFAYETTE, IND. 
a 


Powerful interests are determined to turn 
back to the state of affairs of six years ago, 
and they have some very plausible reasons to 
present at this particular time, owing to the 
disturbance of our industrial and financial con- 
ditions. Unless these’ are skilfully and reso- 
lutely met, many voters will be led to think it 
desirable to have a rest, at least for a time, 
until we can get upon our feet. 

As to the standard bearer at this time it 
appears to me Taft is the man because he is 
committed more than any one else to the ideals 
that have been presented by our President. 
He is believed to be sincere and resolute. 
His methods are different from those of our 
President and this is a distinct advantage to 
him, as many business men, especially, feel 
that the situation demands more tact and 
quieter, not to say less resolute, methods. 

This is not to be considered as a criticism 
of our President. What he has donesis going 
to grow upon the people more and more as the 
years go by. He has won undying fame. 

In the carrying on of the cause further, a 
new order of talent is required, and I believe 
our President has seen that and this is the 
basis of his firm resolve not to run again, a 
position worthy to be compared with the high 
resolution of our first President. 

Aside from Judge Taft no other person 
named so far has the qualifications demanded 
for the situation except Governor Hughes. 
I think the people generally are not so sure 
of him, because of their comparatively little 
acquaintance with him. 

W. P. Sawyer, 


President National Exchange Bank. 
Wavukesna, WIs. a 


During the last few years the disclosure of 
evils has been so widespread, the application 
of remedies has been so rapid and cures in 
many instances have been so complete in mat- 
ters of the most vital importance to the wel- 
fare of the people and the preservation of the 
fundamental purposes of our Government, that 
we are apt to lose sight of both methods and 
men in the bewildering swiftness of the trans- 
formation. 

While thru it all the central, commanding 
figure in the crusade was a brave and bril- 
liant President, as the struggles practically all 
involved the rehabilitation and enforcement of 
old, and the framing and enactment of new 
laws, the arm upon which he rested, the mind 
upon which he most relied was that of his 
trusted personal friend, Attorney-General 
Knox, who, with unflinching courage and un- 
erring clearness, pointed out the pathways 


so similar. 
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over which the journey must be made if the 
eternal principles of justice were to prevail in 
the obliteration of great evils and the eleva- 
tion of the functions of the Federal Govern- 
ment above the atmosphere of doubt. 

With this record to his credit, and with 
every line of it written into the history of his 
country, and with his splendid capacity proven 
for every great emergency, what more profit- 
able act can his people perform with reference 
to their own welfare than to place him at the 
head of this great Republic, to which his heart 
has been so near, and to which his service 
has been so great? 

JAMES Francis Burke, 
(Member of Congress.) 
Wasuincron, D. C. a 


The most important issue in the coming 
campaign is the continuation of the policies 
of President Roosevelt: The equalization of 
rights and the establishment of righteousness, 
the overthrow of corporate and tariff oppres- 
sion, justice for every man and special favors 
to none. The cry of the people is, “No steps 
backward.” They want a President who will 
carry out the desired reforms with the least 
possible injury to any interest concerned; but 
they prefer one who may be a smasher to any 
“stand-patter” who might be content to allow 
things to be as they have been. They dread 
breakage, but they are determined to have 
justice at any cost. 

If the money powers are wise they will not 
seek to prevent the nomination of a Roosevelt 





candidate. Mr. Taft is the strongest man, and 
he would prove stronger, even in New 
York, than Mr. Hughes; for, whether it be 


true or not, Mr. Hughes is regarded by many 
as the candidate of the anti-Roosevelt fac- 
tion of his party, and he seems to have more 
sympathy than is necessary with certain cor- 
porate interests. Why should he fear that a 
two-cent mileage law might be confiscatory? 
Such laws are common in Europe. The high- 
est mileage rate I paid last summer on a trip 
through several countries was for the poorest 
car over the worst track from New York, by 
way of the Erie, to my home. There was no 
need of the reference of that act to the 


i oe 
If Mr. Foraker, Mr. Cannon or a.man of 
their stripe is nominated Mr. Bryan will not 
need to ask for the vote of one Republican. 
(Rev.) Petrer CrispPeLt. 
Montcomery, N. Y 


Doubtless you have read the article by the 
editor, I think, of the new magazine, Human 
Life, entitled ‘ ‘Weighed and Found Wanting,” 
in which Governor Hughes is held up as a 
mere tool of Ryan, et al., with the idea of be- 
littling him in public estimation. 

I trust you will not let this article go un- 
answered—it seems to me so grossly unfair. 
To any informed person the idea that Ryan 
could have long postponed an investigation 
of the insurance companies is unbelievable. 
That. Hughes performed this service with 
marked ability and fairness cannot be denied. 
There are several things that Hughes has 
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stood firmly for that make, I believe, a vast 
multitude of people look to him as the only 
proper candidate for President that has ap- 
peared. His appeal direct to the people in 
support of legislation; his freedom from po- 
litical trading, dickering and clubbing makes 
one feel that such men are the ones to restore 
confidence in government by the people. Also 
his attitude as to corporations is one to in- 
spire confidence of fair dealing on both sides, 
and of progress toward legal prevention of 


overcapitalization and kindred abuses, at 
the same time insuring justice to and 
prevention of corporate mulcting. Also 


to those who look at character, the contrast 
he makes to the Administration candidate is 
ali in his favor. It would be well for the 
anti-saloon people of Ohio, who defeated 
Governor Herrick, to look up the Taft speech 
at New Haven, to Yale graduates several 
years ago, in which he made a statement, as 
I recall, to this effect: young men cultivate 
the friendship or acquaintance of the saloon- 
keeper, etc. Would such a man dare to take 
the stand Governor Hughes has, on racetrack 
gambling. Loren P. FIMpte. 
Coton, Micu. 
& 


The next issue will be one of reform—the 
demand for an impartial enforcement of law, 
and for new laws designed to protect all inter- 
ests equally and fairly. 

The issue will probably hinge more upon 
men than upon principles, for both parties will 
platform to revise the tariff, to curtail the 
trusts, to amend the financial laws, and to 
carry out reforms generally. 

But the mass of the independent voters— 
who now hold the balance in power—will vote 
for that candidate who is a genuine reformer 
of proven ability. 

Pre-eminently among the Republicans stands 
Governor Hughes, but since he has many ad- 
vocates I shall pass him by. 

Among the Democrats the most promising 
are Francis J. Heney, of San Francisco, and 
Gov. Joseph W. Folk, of Missouri. The 


former is not so well known nor so even-tem-.- 


pered as the latter. 

Governor Folk has a record and a char- 
acter that appeals to the honest thinker desir- 
ing the best government. 

His action in fearlessly prosecuting all evil- 
doers in St. Louis, even tho these men were 
his political friends, started a reform move- 
ment that has touched every department of 
municipal, State and National government. 

His answer to the Democratic leaders when, 
as a candidate for Governor, he was asked if 
he would support the party ticket regardless 
of who was nominated, shows clearly the char- 
acter of the man. In effect it was, “I shall 
support my party ticket in so far as I believe 
that its election will be for the best interests 
of the State. But if any man is nominated 


whom I know or believe to be corrupt, un- 
deserving or incapable, that man shall not re- 
ceive my support.” 

These and many other acts, both public and 
private, endear Governor Folk to the masses 
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and make him a Democratic Presidential pos- 
sibility of no mean er 
. M. Fourt. 


Houston, Mo. 


& 


The great issue is the curtailment of spe- 
cial privilege and its final extinction. Special 
privilege takes various forms. We have it in 
unduly high tariff, in combinations made by 
our transportation companies so that they have 
become monopolies and are able to dictate 
terms to their customers and have it in their 
power to make or unmake cities or individ- 
uals, and in power exercised by public utility 
companies of various kinds in the cities by 
which the public is compelled to pay exces- 
sive rates for light, transportation, or other 
services rendered. The revelations which we 
have had of the methods used to acquire spe- 
cial privileges of some sort or another and 
the frauds practised have convinced me and 
others that these special privileges must be 
cut out root and branch and that this is the 
great issue to-day. 

Now, as to the man to meet this issue, my 
choice is Mr. W. J. Bryan, who has been the 
champion of popular rights and the enemy of 
special privilege ever since he began to take 
part in public life. He has always stood for a 
reduction of the tariff, for the curbing of the 
trusts and combinations and for the public 
control of natural monopolies. Many of the 
reforms which he has advocated and for which 
he was ridiculed in the past have been taken 
up by men who were his bitter opponents at 
those times, and it would be only a case of 
justice to place Mr. Bryan in a position where 
he can successfully promote the ideas and 
principles which are now being accepted by a 
great many American people. His high char- 
acter, his devotion to the principles which he 
believes in, and his statesmanship commend 
him as the great leader whom the people to- 
day can safely trust. 

My second choice would be Senator La 
Follette, of Wisconsin. With President Roose- 
velt eliminated from the campaign these two 
men stand in the front as the advocates of 
popular rights to-day. 

SAMUEL TORGERSON. 

Granp Forks, N. Dak. 


& 


The leading issue in the pending national 
campaign is the prohibition of the liquor traf- 
fic. We have reached a period in our national 
history when there is no longer any issue be- 
tween the Democratic and Republican parties 
except the question of which one shall hold 
the offices. Mr. Bryan’s party has absorbed 
the Populist party and platform, and Mr. 
Roosevelt has absorbed the Democratic plat- 
form. Indeed, there are now no two leading 
Republicans or Democrats who are so well 
agreed as concerning national policies as are 
Mr. Bryan and Mr. Roosevelt. 

There can be no issue with these men as 
leaders between the Democratic and Repub- 
lican parties, unless one of these parties shall 
forsake its traditional alignment with the liq- 
uor traffic, and declare for prohibition. This 





















can be scarcely hoped for, and yet the pro- 
hibition sentiment is so rapidly increasing in 
the South that the Democrats may be forced 
to take up the issue when their National Con- 


vention meets. If they do, they will carry the 
country this year, and the end of the Repub- 
lican party will have come. If they do not, 
and if the effort shall be made to pitch a na- 
tional campaign between these two parties on 
the old fictitious issues, the National Prohibi- 
tion party can easily so impress itself upon the 
country as to make a victorious campaign 
possible this year, and certainly insure suc- 
cess four years hence. 

As to candidates, almost any member of the 
Prohibition State or National committees 
would make good Presidential timber. There 
are A. A. Stevens and Homer L. Castle, of 
Pennsylvania; Alfred H. Manierre, Frank 
Taylor and Clinton N. Howard, of New 
York;"J. A. Van Cise, of New Jersey; Charles 
R. Jones, E. W. Chafin, Oliver W. Stewart 
and Alonzo E. Wilson, of oo Fred F. 
Wheeler, of California; I. H. Amos, of Ore- 
gon; A. G. Wolfenbarger, of Nebraska ; Fin- 
ley ¢ Hendrickson, of Maryland, and—as I 
have stated—almost any other member of our 
National or State committees. 


J. B. CranFILt, 
Dattas, TEx. 


& 


It is a fairly well conceded fact that the 
rank and file of the people are so well satisfied 
with the vigorous policy of the first modern 
President that the country has ever had that 
they actually deplore the necessity of change, 
while the reforms that have been inaugurated 
within such a comparativelv short time are yet 
in their swaddling clothes. 

It is therefore self-evident that the coming 
Presidential campaign will resolve itself into 
a question of selecting the man whose tem- 
perament will not only lead him to continue 
the reforms under way, but will inspire him 
to put the breath of life into new problems as 
they arise from the growing complexity of 
modern social conditions. This man must back 
up his moral courage with an enduring physi- 
cal as well as a perfect mental make-up. He 
should be a young man, free from old preju- 
dices, and thoroughly imbued with the idea that 
the new order of things has come to stay. 
Among the Republican candidates three men 
would fit my description thus far. But they 
differ in the fact that Senator La Follette is 
apparently considered a little ahead of the 
times, and for this reason would commend 
himself only to the more radical elements of 
his own and other parties. Governor Hughes 
is unusually reserved, and tho requested to do 
so, has declined to commit himself to any defi- 
nite policies, but expects the people to judge 
him on his record, which is embodied in the 
Public Utilities Bill, now in force in New 
York, and a veto of the two-cent rate measure 
passed by the New York Legislature upon 
popular demand. A man who has given him- 
self up to the practice of law as long as Gov- 
ernor Hughes has done may look at things 
from an impartial but selddm from a thoroly 
human standpoint, 
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The other man whom I have in mind first 
came into prominence in like manner, not on 
account of any special political backing, but 
because he was the most available man to 
inaugurate a new idea in colonial government. 
His tactfulness then and remarkable executive 
ability in his subsequent career are well 
known. His experience and close -identifica- 
tion with the Roosevelt régime mark him as 
the one best qualified to carry on the present 
policies. He has come sufficiently in contact 
with all classes of people to appreciate their 
ideas in a practical. and sincerely human way. 
In order to prevent any coup d’etat in the Re- 
publican Convention, every one should make it 
a point to reconcile minor differences of opin- 
ion so as to insure the nomination of Secre- 
tary Taft. Frep R. MICHAEL, 


Kansas City, Mo. 


The Issue: I believe it to be the policy of 
many leaders in both parties to make the 
tariff the main question of the coming cam- 
paign. And I believe that their object in so 
doing is to take the public mind from the 
-consideration of the real issue—the one that 
must be settled eventually, as decisively as the 
slavery question was two generations ago— 
that of the relation of public service corpora- 
tions to the public. 

1908 will not be the year in which the ques- 
tion shall be settled. Indeed, there are not 
lacking signs that, while it may be widely 
discussed, it may receive a temporary set- 
back. Circumstances at this moment are such 
that it is probable a large section of the pub- 
lic are desirous of hearing no more of it, and 
this feeling is skilfully fanned by special plead- 
ers, who insistently proclaim that all our trou- 
bles are due to malicious attacks on vested 
interests. But it will not down—except tem- 
porarily; probably not even to that extent. 
Therefore, that ought to be the issue. : 

The Man: Not Taft. Although he ostensi- 
bly represents the policies of Roosevelt, he is 
a reactionary. And even if he sincerely repre- 
sents those policies, what do they amount to 
save noise? If there is any good thing which 
has come out of Roosevelt’s course, it is that 
he has directed public attention to the greatest 
question this country has ever faced. But 
if Roosevelt remained in the White House a 
century we would not advance. Taft might 
echo; he would not do more. 

Cannon, Fairbanks, Knox, Cortelyou—peas 
in a pod could not resemble each other more. 
Vested rights—and vested wrongs, too—need- 
fear naught from these. Hughes—(?). 

For the other side there is Bryan. Bryan is 
Roosevelt out of office. Johnson, of Minne- 
sota, has stated that the tariff is the ruling 
question. It is not, because both parties have 
declared for revision; it only remains to de- 
cide which shall revise it. That exhausts the 
prominent Democratic possibilities. 

But there is one man who has done more 
than he has talked: A man who has proved 
he is headed in the right direction. As Gov- 
ernor of Wisconsin and as a United States 
Senator, Robert La Follette has been a mighty 
man of valor, and his fight has been the fight 
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of the people. Another advantage—his can- 
didacy would surely bring to the fore the 
issue. 

Therefore, La Follette and the question, 
Shall corporations rule the country, or the 
country rule the corporations? 

A. J. PorTenar. 

Brooxtyn, N. Y. 


& 


In the West we find it hard to say whether 
the revision of the tariff is the chief political 
issue or else the consummation of loan pol- 
icy of the rectification of the “interests” 
which President Roosevelt has so grandly in- 
augurated. Little attention is paid to the tar- 
iff by the old line politicians, who fancy they 
own the country, but the sense of outrage 
on the part of us lay people over its abuses, 
its opportunities for plunder, is growing and 
deepening and will eventuate some of these 
days in a protest so overwhelming that it 
will be sufficiently revolutionary to be recon- 
structive. 

On these great subjects, which are suffi- 
ciently interlocked to be identical, it is easy 


to see that Taft is the appropriate representa- | 


tive candidate. He is near enough to the 
people to champion ‘their interests out of a 
sympathetic heart and good enough to unite 
the antagonistic sentiments of every section 
and class in their efficient promotion. Taft 
enjoys the prestige of a career of integrity, 
his statesmanship is comprehensive enough to 
hold conflicting claims and _ well balanced 
equilibrium, and it is well understood that he 
is sufficiently brave and tenacious to adhere 
to a course his conscience approves without 
danger of surrender to cajolery or threats. 


oe 
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Massive of intellect, quick of penetration, can- 
did, versatile, experienced, human, patriotic, 
po American people have an incontrovertible 

pprehension that the affairs of State will be 

afe in the keeping of Taft, that he, is bone 
a their bone and flesh of their flésh in a 
true spiritual sense, and with irresistible de- 
termination they are determined to repose in 
this man, who so thoroughly grasps the claims 
of their diverse needs, the Presidential ad- 
ministration of their political welfare for the 
next four years. 

Of Bryan. his only possible competitor, 
nothing prejudicial to the honor of a Chris- 
tian gentleman can be said, but as an admin- 
istrator he is too weak and vacillating ever 
to be trusted with the helm of the national 
affairs. For one while he is very persistent 
in his advocacy of municipal ownership, and 
then apparently for reasons of expediency va- 
cates his defense of this article of his plat- 
form as if his convictions were never seriously 
lodged in it. And then his pains to come 
to the side of Haywood and the Federation 
of Western Miners, when on his Western 
tour, has blackened his record irretrievably. 
Shall it be said that a prostituted judiciary 
will permit the murderers of Steunenberg and 
Brown to go unavenged and that a Presiden- 
tial candidate must pander to a series of as- 
sassinations around which unstinted money has 
succeeded in throwing the sancitity of law 
because the labor vote is essential to the elec- 
tion of the Democratic candidate for Presi- 
dent. Not while the heart of the West 
cherishes its indignation at the foulest judi- 
cial wrongs of the century—those in connection 
with the Steunenberg trial. CivITAS. 


_ Our Prejudice Against English Game 
Preserves 


BY DWIGHT W. HUNTINGTON 


[Last October we printed two articles from Mr. 
yame and that we must reverse our entire policy 


game laws are actually exterminating our 
if we are to have hunting for the 


excited so much interest thruout the land that we have asked Mr. 


sportsman or game in our markets. 


Huntington arguing that our present 


These articles have 
Huntington to develop 


the subject in several more articles of which the following is the first.—Eprror.] 


our not having adopted long ago 

the English system of game-hand- 
ling which we know makes game plenti- 
ful. There was no necessity for game 
preserves so long as the birds were 
abundant in the fields and came in car- 
loads to the mafkets; and there always 
has been a prejudice in America against 
the English methods of individual and 


T's reasons may be assigned for 


syndicate ownership’ and of sport. This 
prejudice, I have observed, is most 
strongly entertained by those who know 
the least about the subject. 

So long as the birds were plentifui in 
the markets neither game dealer nor 
sportsman needed preserves, of course. 
As the late Mr. Charles Whitehead well 


1This will be discussed more at length in another 
paper where an important legal blunder will be 
pointed out. 











‘cen 








said it requires the extinction of a valu- 
able game-bird to teach the average 
American the importance of its preserva- 
tion. Some of our game-birds have al- 
ready met the requirement and can never 
be restored; others have been extermin- 
ated in some States and have so nearly 
met the requirement in many others as to 
cause the great alarm, which has been 
expressed in a thousand futile game laws 
which can only delay the evil day of ex- 
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in nowise warrant the assumptions above 
stated. 

Before proceeding to examine the Eng- 
lish methods I wish to point out that the 
prejudice against big bags and the sale 
of game (which has been literally lashed 
into us by those who believe that restric- 
tion is the true and only method of game 
preserving) must not be entertained 
against those who have grouse or quail 
or turkeys or wild fowl in such abun- 





PRINCE OF WALES 


tinction and meantime put an end to good 
sport. 

Our prejudice against the English sys- 
tem is based on the assumption that in 
England the shooting is only for the rich; 
that all bags of game are excessive and 
that the shooting is at tame birds. 

The majority, quite naturally, are self- 
ish enough to be unwilling to turn the 
shooting over to those who have abun- 
dant means. We have been taught by 
somewhat drastic methods to believe that 
the taking of more than a very small 
number of birds is indecent and even 
criminal, and high-spirited sportsmen, 
such as we rightly believe ourselves to 
be, do not care to shoot at tame birds. 
We shall observe presently that the facts 


GROUSE SHOOTING. 


dance that the birds are in danger of epi- 
demics from overcrowding. This would 
evidently be unfair to the birds as well 
as their owners.’ 

It must be remembered that vermin 
plays a part which is highly beneficial to 
the birds, because they increase with 
startling rapidity and soon become far 
too numerous for their own good if-un- 
checked. “Lighten any check,” says Dar- 
win, “mitigate the destruction ever so lit- 
tle, and the number of the species will 





2I say “owners” advisedly. I cannot but regard 
birds imported from England and even native birds 
which are raised on private grounds as being practi- 
cally the property of those who have the legal right 
to prohibit others from taking them. Uutil we give 
the care of the birds and the practical ownership of 
them to the land owners no large number will look 
after them or protect them from vermin. Our legal 
blunder will be discussed later, ’ 
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almost instantaneously increase to any 
amount.” The increase is well known 
to be in a geometrical ratio,’ and such 
tendency to increase, Darwin says, “must 
be checked by destruction.” Here we 
have the scientific principle upon which 

















THE BAG. 


practical game preserving is conducted. 
The checks to increase are removed (very 
easily, as we shall observe) ;* the birds in- 
crease with wonderful rapidity; the 
shooting is good because’ the birds are 
plentiful, and necessafy because “increase 
must be checked by destruction,” and we 
have removed the natural cause of de- 
struction, 7. e., vermin. If we destroy 
vermin and thus make the birds abun- 
dant, and then cannot shoot over five of 
them without being denounced and ar- 
rested, it is evident that the birds will 
suffer from epidemics on account of our 
folly ; it is also evident there will be little 
practical game preserving so long as we 
can shoot only five birds. 

We must, therefore, dismiss from our 
minds the idea that big bags of game and 
the sale of the birds are disgraceful, and 
we must eliminate from our laws the-sec- 
tions which make this disgrace a crime, 
at least so far as those who preserve the 
game in a sensible and practical manner 
are concerned. It has been proven be- 


yond a doubt. that game cannot stand 
the ravages of vermin when cats, roving 
dogs and rats are added to the long list 
of their natural enemies ; and it is evident 
that those who wish to shoot must first 
relieve the game from such checks to in- 
crease before there can be enough birds 
to make the shooting worth while, or 
even to save the race from extinction as 
population increases and illegal shooters, 
trappers and the destruction of covers 
and other ills are added. Our teaching 
so far as big bags and the sale of game 
are concerned has been so much over- 
done that most of the people and some 
of the game officers now believe that big 
bags and the sale of game are wrong per 
se and that they should not be counte- 
nanced in any place or under any circum- 
stances. There is cumulative evidence 
that this idea prevails. In their last re- 
port the Minnesota Game and Fish Com- 
missioners say : 

“We believe it to be a crime to allow 
our game and fish to be sold as merchan- 
dise, because it belongs to all the peop’e 
in their sovereign capacity.” 

This is peculiar, since in effect it says 
that it is a crime to allow the majority 
of “the sovereigns to have any game, 
since we may safely assume that the ma- 
jority of the people do not shoot but like 
to eat quail or grouse.” 

The idea expressed by the game officers 
has been carried into the Minnesota stat- 
utes recently and applied to wild fowl, 
so that it is now unlawful to sell even 
wild ducks in that State. 


There can be no doubt that the minor- « 


ity of “the sovereigns” of Minnesota 
have been actively engaged in connection 
with duck banks, prairie falcons, coyotes 
and other vermin in destroying the State 
property. The president of the Minne- 
sota Board of Game and Fish Commis- 
sioners, in a letter to the writer, says 
that three of the best game birds in the 
State “will soon become a thing of the 
past” ; but it should be remembered that 
two of these birds (in many States) have 
had a full measure of the protection now 
given to the Minnesota ducks.’ As popu- 
lation increases the ducks will become as 





®See the statement as to the increase of bobwhites 
from a single pair in THe INDEPENDENT, October 10, 
1907, page 650. 

‘In a paper, to follow, on game enemies. 





5One of these birds, the prairie ouse, has been 
reduced to four covies in the State of Michigan. The 
ruffed grouse has decreased in many States under 


restrictive laws. 
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scarce in Minnesota as they now are in 
New Engiand mill-ponds, unless some 
one looks after them properly.° 

The poetical Indian word, Minnesota, 
means land of the sky-tinted waters, and 
the State is dotted with many thousands 
of beautiful ponds and lakes which not 
only reflect the image of the sky but are 
peculiarly suited to the needs of wild 
fowl. If one-tenth of these lakes were 
properly looked after, as such waters are 
in England, and the ducks were multi- 
plied as they are there, there would be 
more ducks in Minnesota in a very few 
years than all of the people could possi- 
bly shoot or eat, and a vast amount of 
money would flow into the State on ac- 
count of the duck shooting, just as money 
now goes to Scotland in large amounts 
on account of the grouse. 

The shooting would be best, no doubt, 
near the preserved ponds and lakes, but 
there would be better shooting on all of 
the Minnesota waters than there is today, 
and, in the writer’s opinion, the ducks 
would be so cheap in the markets as to 
make market gunning unprofitable.’ 

There are many so-called duck pre- 
serves in Minnesota, as there are every- 
where in the United States. There has 
been a general complaint that the desir- 
able places for duck shooting have all 
been taken by the clubs. There can be 
little doubt but that the shooting at the 
clubs contributes to the diminution of the 
fowl, since for the most part they destroy 
more than they create.” This is because 
they do not understand game preserving. 

I have referred to the foregoing mat- 
ters at some length before discussing our 
prejudice against the English system, 
since it is evidently necessary, as I have 
intimated, that we should disabuse our 
minds considerably before a study of the 
English system can serve us in any way. 

We may assume that we are not preju- 
diced against the English system because 
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it makes and keeps the game birds abund- 
ant, since we are now spending millions 
of dollars in the effort to do the same. 

We proceed to examine the prejudice 
which is based on the belief that in Eng- 
land the shooting is monopolized by 
wealthy men who shoot tame birds in a 
way quite foreign to our taste. 

It cannot be denied that there are 
many large estates in England, owned 
by wealthy men; that these estates are 
well stocked with game; that large bags 
are made on these estates every autumn, 
and that the shooting is often done at 
the battue where, I, may observe for the 
benefit of the non-sporting reader, the 
birds are driven from the covers over a 
line of guns. 

Our ideas of English sport are largely, 
if not entirely, formed from reading the 
accounts of the big shoots which are the 
only ones of sufficient importance to be 
mentioned in our papers and magazines. 
We have even been led to believe that 
shooting over dogs has been abandoned. 
The English magazines, however, con- 
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®*The method of making and keeping ducks tremen- 
dously abundant and cheap in the markets will be 
discussed in the paper on “Wild Ducks,” later. 

7To argue that this is not so is to argue that we are 
not as intelligent as the English people, who restored 
the wild fowl and made them “absurdly cheap” in 
twelve years’ time. This also will be referred to later 

For accounts of excessive shooting at the clubs see 
“Our Feathered Game,” p. 31. The shooting is only 
excessive because the clubs do not first increase the 
number of the fowls as they should. They are not 
game preserves probably because it don’t pay; most 
likely because they do not know the method of in- 
creasing the game as stated. 


SHOOTING PRAIRIE CHICKENS. 


tain many stories of days afield which re- 
sulted in small bags of game which were 
made over pointers and setters in the 
same manner that our small bags are 
made. I had, quite recently, an account 
of a city man who spent his holidays 
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shooting on a small farm in England. 
The first day his bag contained three and 
one-half brace of pheasants, one wood- 
cock and two and one-half brace of par- 
tridges—thirteen birds all told. Similar 
bags were made during the other vaca- 
tion days. The shooting was over a dog 
and was more difficult than similar shoot- 
ing is in America, since the birds were 
wild and did not lie well. It is a well 
known fact that the English and French 
partridges (both of which were in the 
bag) do not lie as well as our bob-white 
partridge does. The birds were on the 
farm because the farmer was a game pre- 
server; the price’ paid for the shooting 
was small, and if the sportsman sold the 
birds he did not use, his shooting cost 
him very little and probably nothing. 

The many English syndicates formed 
to share the expense of a game-keeper 
do not hesitate to sell the game, and the 
proceeds so reduces the cost of the shoot- 
ing as to enable men of moderate means 
who do not own estates to shoot. A point 
that should always be remembered is that 
the birds are abundant because they are 
properly looked after. 

The grouse on the moors of Scotland 
are shot at the battue and also over dogs. 
Some Americans who go to Scotland 
take their dogs with them and shoot the 
red grouse in exactly the same way that 
we shoot (or used to shoot) the prairie 
grouse. It was recently stated in an 
English paper that an American had the 
best dogs on the moors. 

Both the red grouse and our prairie 
grouse nest in a wild state and the two 
birds furnish similar shooting, save that 
the tramping in the highlands is, if any- 
thing, more difficult than tramping over 
the prairies is.. The important difference 
is that the red grouse are always abund- 
ant on the moors because they are pro- 
tected from vermin, and our prairie 
grouse are everywhere ‘scarce, growing 
scarcer and soon will be extinct, because 
they are not so protected. 

Our idea that the shooting in the Brit- 
ish Isles is always at tame birds, which 
are easy marks, has been formed from 
reading the accounts and looking at pic- 
tures of pheasant shooting, but even the 
shots at the hand-reared pheasants pass- 
ing overhead at full speed are far more 
difficult than the shots at our prairie 
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grouse over dogs are. A writer for Har- 
per’s Weekly says: 


“There is no kind of shooting, I think, 
that requires surer marksmanship than the 


battue. It is not a wild sport, but it 
is a sport in which skill is everything. Its 
sporting equation would be: ‘The battue is to 
stalking grizzlies as billiards is to football.’ 
I have shot prairie chickens over a good red 
setter in the stubble of Wisconsin fields, and 
have had my day in a boat on the reeds for 
wild ducks; now, believe me, in neither in- 
stance does the game have so fair a chance 
for his life as he does in a battue, when he 
is flagged out of the bush or copse, and driven 
down upon your gun.”’ 

I am inclined to dislike such shooting 
because, as the writer says, “It is not a 
wild sport.” I much prefer (as I believe 
most American sportsmen do) the ramble 
behind the dogs and the seeking of game 
in picturesque fields and woods to a stand 
where the fast-flying pheasants are 
driven overhead ; but, to be fair, we must 
admit that such shooting is more difficult 
than most shots over dogs are. Pheasants 
which are reared in poultry-yards” and 


‘turned out for the shooting are not near- 


ly so interesting as our own bob-white 
and ruffed grouse are. 

When we consider that such prejudice 
as we have against the English system is 
due to the half-tame “poultry-yard” 
pheasants, it seems unaccountable that 
our State game officers should propose to 
give us pheasants from State “poultry- 
vards” in exchange for our native game 
birds, which we regard as true game on 
account of their wildness and refusal of 
domestication, and which are, in fact, the 
best game birds to be found anywhere 
thruout the world. 

I view with alarm—we all should—the 
tendency of our State officers ta substi- 
tute pheasants for quail and grouse. 
Think of it! Half tame pheasants hand- 
ed out from State coops in exchange for 
bob-whites and ruffed grouse! Would it 
not be far better for us to unite in groups 
or syndicates, as they say in England, and 
not only save our native birds from ex- 
tinction but make them plentiful. There 
is room enough in America for all. I 
have the evidence that we can do this and 
that the shooting will cost the sportsman 





*See “Our Feathered Game,” p. 54. The writer's 
name is not given in Harper’s. American field shots 
who shoot at the battwe for the first time are usually 
beaten by the Englishmen. : : 

Stuart Wirtley, a talented English writer, uses 
the word in connection with pheasants. 
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little or nothing—absolutely nothing” on 
individual and on syndicate preserves 
which are economically conducted. The 
shooting will be just such as we like and 
our fields as they are today; and besides 
we can shoot when the weather is fine 
and bag enough birds to give some to 
friends who do not shoot. 

The substitution of pheasants for our 
native birds seems to be the last despair- 
ing act, necessary not because of any 
fault of our game officers” but only on 
account of our legal system of game- 
nandling which stands directly in the way 
of practical game preserving. 

There is an abundance of evidence that 
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for the shooters of that State and fore- 
seeing (what has since happened) that 
they could buy no more, say: 


“The Lacey act and the stringent laws pre- 
venting the removal of game from the other 
States, even for propagating purposes, makes 
it doubtful whether we will be able to secure 
more birds in the future, and we believe it 
is only a question of a short time when it will 
be impossible to purchase quail at any price 
from a sister State. 


“With this condition rapidly approaching 
it behooves the people of New Jersey to pro- 
wide a substitute, and the ringneck PHEASANTS 
are the only birds TO TAKE THE PLACE OF 
QUAIL. 


“The more your commission comes in con- 
tact with and studies the habits of this noble 

















DUCK SHOOTING 


this wretched substitution is necessary, 
and that it has already begun. 

The New Jersey Fish and Game Com- 
missioners having purchased some quails 





“This evidence should be set out at 'ength and 
must be diffused. The proof is ample and interesting. 
The methods are also interesting. 

“It will be observed that the laws of the United 
States (the jem act referred to) and State laws tie 
the hands of the game commissioners. 


NEAR CHICAGO. 


bird, the more we are convinced of the fact 
that it is the coming game bird to take the 


place of the quail.” 

%The time came almost immediately as predicted 
by the observing game officers. 

“Two important questions are deferred to another 
paper (1) Can the my — — be ex- 
pected to survive in where Gy'Bo “in 
marked quails have z, extcrminated? Do the 
pheasants ae ve rated —_ and quail: thus aid 
the ~ laces where = ae birds 





remain? 
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Our game laws and the notions which 
precede them are like the measles. One 
State after another catches them. The 
State, where New Jersey purchased the 
quail, caught the notion that it was “a 
crime” to permit the sale or shipping of 
birds for propagation and the notion be- 
came a law as usual. The quail crop of 
Alabama had been yielding thousands of 
dollars. The birds are still plentiful 
there. 

If the land owners-in Alabama will 
properly look after the quail crop it will 
immediately yield more than potatoes as 
it was doing before the epidemic set in.” 
“Mitigate the check” due to vermin “ever 
so little and the number of the species 
will almost instantaneously increase to 
any amount.” Would it not be wise for 
the State to impart this information and 
say to all who will properly look after 
the birds, you may have a license to 
shoot, sell and ship the birds as freely as 
they do in England? Alabama is no bet- 
ter equipped to look after foxes, hawks, 
crows, cats and other vermin and illegal 
shooters than the other States are, and 
restrictive laws will do no more for her 
than they have done for other States. 
No crop on earth can be made to grow 
and increase by restrictive laws. 

That the idea that we must abandon 
our native game birds to their fate and 
substitute pheasants and other foreign 
beauties in their stead, is spreading, is 
well known to all who study game. 
Witness the following from far-away 
Utah :* 


“With the strong prospect of our native 
grouse running out, as they undoubtedly are 
doing fast, something should be dore to in- 
troduce some of the best Eastern and Euro- 





“The potato crop in Alabama last year yielded 
$645,746.” (Year Book, U. S. Dept. Agr.) . “Not less 
than 9,000,000 quail are killed in Alabama each year.” 
(Report State Game and Fish Commissioner.) Quail 
were worth last year $10 per dozen for propagation. 

*Tllinois also has started a large poultry yard for 
piperante, Ohio and Indiana both had such estab- 
ishments and I am glad to record their failure. Mas- 
sachusetts has one and has turned out a lot of 
pheasants. Minnesota and some other States are 
giving attention to this business. The writer insists 
that the time and money should be expended in or- 
ganizing and aiding private game depots thruout the 
State where the native game birds will be made tre- 
mendously abundant by those who are encouraged 
to do so. Such game preserves will be a benefit on 
account of the overflow, as they have been in other 
States (this will be referred to later), and they can 
supply birds to the State if it wishes to continue 1e- 
stocking empty fields. The amount taken by vermin 
will be stated in another paper. The figures are al- 
most beyond belief and indicate that tke trouble we 
have is on account of the destruction that occurs he- 
fore the shooting begins. 
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pean varieties of game birds, such as_ the 
capercailzie, which is a game bird attaining 
a weight of fifteen pounds.” 

How the Utah vermin, wild and tame, 
and the illegal shooters, specially com- 
plained of in the report of the commis- 
sioner,” can be expected to overlook the 
fifteen-pounders I fail to comprehend. If 
a few of the big capercailzie should by 
chance run this gauntlet safely I believe 
the unorganized Utah sportsmen can hit 
such marks since they seem to have about 
finished the remnant of grouse according 
to the statement above quoted. 

Utah has an abundance of large-sized 
vermin which will, no doubt, appreciate 
the big birds. The vermin is said to be 
increasing : 

“From all. reports received from the coun- 
ty wardens and deputy State commissioners, 
the predatory animals, such as the bear, cou- 
gar, lynx and wildcat, seem to be increasing 
and it is a matter of common and truthful 
report that they are all preying vagabonds 
upon all domestic animals and birds and wild 
game as well. They are a howling calamity 
difficult to get rid of.” 

Any one who has heard the vesper 
chorus of the beasts in the Utah woods, 
as the writer has, can appreciate the 
poetic sentence last quoted. 

The sportsmen of Utah should over- 
come any prejudice they may have 
against the English system and organize 
a few syndicates to own large preserves 
where good gamekeepers will prevent 
vermin from eating most of the game as 
it is now doing. Men can be enlisted to 
prevent the grouse “running out” in 
Utah if they are granted the right, as 
such men are in England, to deal with 
the game they save as if it were their 
own. 

We may easily adopt the English sys- 
tem of game saving without adopting the 
English method of shooting at driven 
birds,* and places where the birds are 
made abundant (more so than they ever 
were) will surely be of great value and 
will grow more so provided, and provid- 





‘Italians, Greeks and Chinese are mentioned. The 
first named shot. seven game officers in Pennsylvania 
according to a State report. It is evident, as we ‘iave 
insisted, that the State cannot be expected to look 
after foxes, weasels, etc. 

The writer believes the shooting at driven birds 
on the sage plains and on the prairies will prove an 
interesting diversion and will be deemed highly prover 
provided the birds are made tremendously abundant, 
as they can be, by good gamekeepers. Such places 
would command high rentals provided they be not 
restricted by law. 
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ed only the laws favor those who will do 
something practical. 

I am sure the plan of perpetuating 
field sports by the introduction of the 
capercailzie as proposed by the Utah 
Commissioner is a mistake. I do not 
hesitate to point it out since it illustrates 
the rapid growth and spreading of an 
idea which is surely wrong. I am much 
pleased to observe that the Utah Fish and 
Game Commissioner has made a bold 
stand against another prejudice which 
stands in the way of game preserving, 
and to say that he makes a valuable sug- 
gestion which, if applied to game birds, 
will do much to solve the game saving 


19T refer to the commissioners aiding those who are 
going into the business of trout rearing for drofit. 
If the ignorant prejudice is as strong in Utah as it is 
claimed to be in New Jersey, and undoubtedly is in 
most States, the commissioner is a brave man. I be- 
lieve he has pointed out the way to save the «ame 
birds and mite them abundant, and is entitled to 
much credit for so doing. “Aiding” aot “Restrict- 
ing’ will surely save the birds. 








HE one strange fact of the year is 
T the sudden change of feeling 
toward Japan by sections of peo- 
ple in pretty nearly every nation, and 
especially in the United States. It will 
go down in history as the year that dis- 
closed mistrust and even ill will by the 
nation she has always regarded with deep 
affection as her very best friend, and for 
whose sake she would make heavy sacri- 
fices if need be. From this great repub- 
lic, whose sympathy during the war with 
Russia was one of Japan’s most prized 
assets, has come slap after slap right in 
her face. A blow from a friend, repeated 
blows and insults, until the insane cry of 
war was taken up by our sensational 
press and responded to by the same style 
of press in Japan. 
Nothing has amazed Japan as have 
these insinuations, and even charges, that 
she was only watching for a chance to 
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problem, not only in Utah but every- 
where. I shall refer at length to the 
statement of the Utah Commissioner at 
another time.” 

There is some evidence that our preju- 
dice against the English system (which 
prefers game birds to vermin) may be 
made to disappear before “the birds are 
gone.” I have visited a number of places 
in several States where the prejudice has 
been overcome, and have seen our native 
game birds tremendously abundant*in the 
care of English game keepers who justly 
were proud to show me quantities of 
dead cats, hawks and other such vermin 
and more live game birds than I have 
ever seen anywhere in the United States 
when they were abundant in our markets. 
Believe me the sight is well worth see- 
ing; the act is well worth doing, and it 
will pay. 


Yonkers, N. Y. 





attack us, knowing that she was fully 
prepared while we were in no position to 
defend our island possessions of the Pa- 
cific! 

What Japan has endured during this 
last year, of astonishment, of pain, of bit- 
ter disappointment, of rising resentment, 
it would be hard to tell. For not only 
has our republic been her best friend and 
her “‘beloved teacher” for half a century, 
but Japan has never ceased to have a rare 
and profound friendship for America. 
To be held up by her former friend as one 
with sinister designs, as treacherous, has 
given her a wound that would be hard to 
heal were it from any other nation. The 
real heart of the real Japanese nation is 
sincerely expressed in the words of a 
high official to me: ‘We cannot fight 
America—our friend.” 

And the millions of Americans are be-- 
ginning to see thru the purposes - of: 
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our jingo press and thru that envious sec- 
tion of Europe that would delight to in- 
volve us in war with Japan. The new 
year opens with a better understanding 
of each other. Mob violence against Jap- 
anese in a section of our land and the im- 
migration problem are serious matters, 
but they have not broken the real friend- 
ship between the two nations. 

It seems to me that now is the time to 
call in mind the very great debt of grati- 
tude we owe to Japan. For decades 
everywhere I have been in Japan I have 
been profoundly thanked by Japanese of 
every class, high and low, army and navy, 
men and women, for the exceptional 
friendship of our republic ever since 
Perry’s day. During the war with Rus- 
sia I could hardly hold a conversation 
with any Japanese without an expression 
of this deep sentiment. To which I often 
replied: “Yes, the sympathy of our re- 
public at this time I know is of very great 
value to Japan. But we Americans do 
not forget that this war is one of repre- 
sentative institutions and religious liberty 
against despotism in church and state. 
Sooner or later we Anglo-Saxons would 
have to fight this war, were it not for 
you. You are in truth fighting our bat- 
tles for us. We shall never forget the 
vast sacrifices you have made for the lib- 
erties that are dear to us.” 

This statement was founded on the fact 
that in Russian advanced schools it was 
taught that the destiny of Russia is to 
conquer and control all Asia, which 
meant the subjugation of Japan and the 
expulsion of England from India, and 
ultimately desperate war for the control 
of the Western Hemisphere. 

Since then one of our ablest and best 
known American citizens has put in my 
hand the following impressive informa- 
tion : 

“In “ype number of American diplomats 
were in London and a banquet was given at 
which only Americans and Englishmen in pub- 
lic life were present. Lord Palmerston was 
one of them. He spoke last. For awhile he 
indulged in a prevailing tone of pleasantry, 
but after awhile he fell into a far more seri- 
ous strain. He spoke with great earnestness 
of the importance of closest friendship between 
the two great English-speaking nations, and 
how helpful they could be to each other. He 
said that men in their position could see, if 
they would but look, far more in the political 
situation than appeared on the surface. He 
looked with apprehension to the future. He 


believed that before the close of the nineteenth 


century the most gigantic war in the annals of 


the world would be precipitated on the nations. 
In that war it would not be a struggle for ter- 
ritory, nor for mere commercial advantage, 
but it would be a contest of ideas—of opposing 
principles. It would be a conflict between 
absolutism and constitutional government; be- 
tween despotism and liberty—whether the peo- 
ple should rule or the will of one man or class 
should be the law. In that conflict, said he, 
Russia, by the necessities of the case, must 
lead the eves of absolutism and most of the 
organized governments of Europe will sup- 
port her. The Czar stands for personal au- 
thority in its baldest form. By a like neces- 
sity England must lead the forces that strive 
for constitutional freedom, for civil and re- 
ligious liberty. He sadly confessed that his 
own country had often been untrue to her 
ideals, had often been unscrupulous and op- 
pressive in advancing her interests, yet, wher- 
ever she had gone and established her rule, 
there she carried free institutions, and had 
given to conquered peoples the benefits of her 
own civilization as fully and as rapidly as 
they could receive them. She established order 
and administered justice according to law. He 
then said with great solemnity: “In that ter- 
rible conflict I believe that liberty will win; 
but England, standing almost alone among 
the nations of Europe, will be prest and 
Strained beyond any past experience. Her 
resources will be tried to the utmost, and .if 
in her extremity she cannot reach forth her 
hand to her mighty daughter beyond the At- 
lantic and receive help and encouragement, 
then woe to the hopes of the world for civil 
and religious liberty. If the forces of free- 
dom be not united, ruin is certain.” 


Instead of falling to England to fight 
this “gigantic war,” it fell to her noble 
and brave ally, Japan. Her marvelous 
victories on sea and land, while saving 
her national existence, have given 
strength and joy and safety to all the na- 
tions that love liberty. It is simply polit- 
ical madness and a huge crime for sensa- 
tionalists to try to poison the minds of 
those who have no time to learn the real 
situation, and to attempt to make war in 
this twentieth century with one whose 
army stood shoulder to shoulder with the 
allied armies of the West in the relief of 
our representatives in Pekin, and whose 
battles in Manchuria were, as Count Kat- 
sura, the then Premier, expressed it to 
me, “Jiu sen,” a Liberty War. 

Moreover, the possibility of a war far 
greater than Lord Palmerston foresaw 
may fall to this century. The millions of 
the East and the millions of the West are 
coming together, differing in their civ- 
ilizations, their religions, their moral 
standards, and, more than all, in their 




















languages. The one power that can help 
us of the West to solve peacefully the 
staggering problems that are already 
looming up is Japan. If we of this 
great republic can only retain unimpaired 
the invaluable friendship of Dai Nippon, 
in whose diplomacy there is no shadow 
of “treachery,” and in whose. national 
character is a deep love of righteousness, 
we shall pass down to our children prob- 
lems difficult enough, but by no means 
insolvable. On the other hand, if we 
alienate the warm friendship of this na- 
tion, so that world problems must be 
solved on lines of yellow and white, it 
will be “after us the deluge” for our de- 
scendants. The invisible line that sepa- 
rates the East from the West now runs 
thru the Yellow Sea. Don’t let us shift it 
back again into the middle of the Pacific. 

So far I have mentioned only the inter- 
national aspect of the Japan of 1907. The 
great problem within itself is Korea, and 
possibly the great problem in Korea is 
the amazing missionary success. That 
all sorts of irregularities, accompanied by 
barbarities, have taken place in Korea 
goes without saying. Had the Korean 
problem fallen to us or to England, the 
world would have witnessed just about 
the same wicked and brutal incidents, 
probably on a much larger scale, for An- 
glo-Saxons have very limited powers in 
handling a people of different color and 
language and religion. Japan’s action 
simply saves the peace of the East and 
consequently of the world. And no na- 
tion ever tried with more sincerity and 
sacrifice to save another than has Japan 
to save Korean independence. But with 
such a deceitful Emperor and su¢h an 
ignorant people, who had nothing to cor- 
respond to our laws, who were utterly 
unable to protect themselves not only 
from the outside world but from them- 
selves, who knew intrigue as their best 
path, who were debased and dispirited by 
ages of oppression, it was to be expected 
that all kinds of injustice would befall 
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individuals. Yet Japan has given Prince 
Ito to Korea, a man of righteousness and 
justice and peace, the ablest and kindest 
statesman of her Empire. I know some 
of the men he has taken from responsible 
positions to aid him in Korea, men above 
reproach. I know he hates the adven- 
turers who have swarmed there from 
Japan and are making the troubles so 
hard to control. If any man can control 
them it is Prince Ito. 

That wonderful missionary conquest of 
the northern half of Korea is attracting 
the attention of the Christian world. But 
for Prince Ito, I believe that movement 
would be in grave danger of ending in 
some political disaster. When Korean 
young men got hold of the Y. M. C. A. 
movement, they jumped the traces and 
began to rush it thru town after town as 
a political movement of a dangerous char- 
acter. The real Y. M. C. A. at once had 
the authorities stop the use of that name 
for any organization that was not sanc- 
tioned by the central Y. M. C. A.- With 
a suspicious and easily excited people, 
with no time to educate the crowds com- 
ing into the church, with no power on 
the part of foreign missionaries to get the 
clues to any secret movement that might 
spring up, what a chance for a political 
movement to recover Korea’s rights, one 
that would bring suspicion and disaster 
to the missions of all the East. But with 
Prince Ito in charge everything is as safe 
as can possibly be. There is no nation 
on earth that handles religious problems 
with the skill that Japan has shown. 
There is no native church in all the mis- 
sion fields so powerful in touching na- 
tional life and so free from martyr-blood 
as is the growing church of Japan. The 
question of state and church stands high 
in France and England and even in the 
United States, where “In God we trust” 
is omitted on our coins; but Japan is 
really the teacher of all nations when 
it comes to problems of church and 
state. 
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BY PARK 


OST people do not understand 
what all the trouble in the 


Navy, now filling columns in 
the daily newspapers, is about. Small 
wonder, seeing the multiplicity of ques- 
tions involved and the complexity of 
some of them. This is an attempt to 
make things plain. 

There are three distinct subjects. First, 
the ordering of 4 naval surgeon to com- 
mand a hospital ship.. This is important 
because it involves not only a funda- 
mental subversion of the customs of the 
sea from time immemorial, but strikes 
directly at the discipline of the Navy. 
Second, the resignation by Rear Admiral 
Brownson of his office as Chief of the 
Bureau of Navigation. This is a result 
of the foregoing subversion. Third, cer- 
tain alleged defects in the construction 
of the battleships. This has nothing to 
do with either of the other subjects, but 
happens to be brought with special prom- 
inence before the public coincidently with 
them. I shall deal with each in turn. 


I. The Naval Surgeon Command Ques- 
tion. 


A year or so ago it was decided to con- 


struct and equip a naval hospital ship 
called the “Relief.” Secretary Bona- 
parte endorsed, on the recommendation 
of the board appointed to consider the 
matter, a suggestion that the ship be 
commanded by a naval surgeon, with the 
assistance of a merchant master or navi- 
gator, instead of by a line or military 
naval officer. When the ship was com- 
pleted his successor proposed to follow 
that suggestion, which was approved by 
the President. - The line officers of the 
Navy, and, indeed, about everybody con- 
versant with sea customs and naval dis- 
cipline, believe this course to be wrong. 
To see why, it is necessary first to under- 
stand what a naval hospital ship really 
is, and what it is for. It is a vessel form- 
ing an essential part of every fleet, espe- 
cially fitted and designed immediately to 
receive and care for the wounded in event 
of an engagement. The modern army 
hospital system gives the wounded sol- 
dier immediate assistance from the mo- 
ment he falls in action until he is restored 
to health or discharged from service for 
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disability. The navy ambulance or’ hos- 
pital ship does the same thing for the 
wounded seaman. On board a modern 
fighting vessel no proper facilities for 
dealing with the sick and injured exist. 
Nor are the “horrors of the cockpit” of 
bygone days very materially lessened. 
The sick-bay is usually dark and very 
small—smaller than in the old wooden 
vessels—the operating room contracted, 
and, of course, during action there is no 
security. At no time is a ship where 
drills and target practice are constantly 
going on a place for people to be sick in, 
nor is it ever possible for her to carry 
enough surgeons and nurses to afford 
proper attendance to all who may be hurt 
in action, even if ample room were avail- 
able. Add to this the fact that every inch 
of space in a fighting ship can be utilized 
for military purposes, and is in fact need- 
ed therefor, and the value of a fast 
steamer with ample operating rooms, 
abundant beds, all the appliances of sani- 
tation and antiseptic or aseptic surgery, 
ice plant, laundry plant, cold storage, me- 
chanical means for handling crippled 
men, and a thoroly skilled medical and 
nursing staff, which stays by the fleet at 
all times, needs no demonstration. Her 
function is to take the wounded or sick 
as soon as she can get them, assist them 
at once. and, as occasion offers, convey 
them to hospitals on shore. 

There are, however, certain rules gov- 
erning hospital ships to which all civil- 
ized nations have substantially agreed: 
They are not warships, and their use for 
any military purpose is strictly forbidden. 
They are not liable to capture, nor are 
they subject to be driven out of neutral 
ports within a time limit. They are re- 
quired to afford relief and assistance to 
both belligerents, and both sides have the 
right to direct and visit them. Either 
party may order them to withdraw, or 
prescribe a fixed course, or, in case of 
military necessity,detain them or even put 
a commissioner on board. They may ap- 
proach the fleets in action, but at their 
own risk and peril,-and must not in any 
way hamper the movements of the com- 
batants. They may also be fitted out 
either by the State or by private parties 
under State control, and in either case 
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their names must be communicated to the 
hostile powers at the beginning or in the 
course of hostilities. Finally, they must 
fly the Red Cross flag and bear a dis- 
tinguishing color—usually white, with a 
green stripe for national ships, and with 
a bes stripe for privately equipped ves- 
sels. 

The point clearly to be perceived is 
that naval hospital ships are not mere 
transports for the sick or wounded, and 
that therefore, wholly unlike army float- 
ing hospitals, they are as much an inte- 
gral and necessary part of every war 
fleet as are the colliers, the repair ships, 
the supply ships, the tenders, or the 
scouts. In brief, they are fleet auxiliaries 
under the immediate command of the ad- 
miral. He directs them by signal or 
wireless telegraph as he does any other 
ship. They take station and maintain it 
in the fleet formation, and while the fleet 
is under way. 

The foregoing is perhaps enough to 
indicate in a general way why, even if 
the law and the immemorial custom of 
the sea be set aside, neither a surgeon nor 
a surgeon assisted by a “merchant mas- 
ter” is a competent commander for such 
a vessel. In the presence of the enemy 
or of fleets in action his duties are diffi- 
cult and dangerous. They require exact 
knowledge of the laws and customs of 


war, trained military discretion, and the - 


capacity for prompt decision, which in 
nautical matters is only got by long sea 
experience. He must know the relations 
of a unit to the fleet whereof it is a part, 
and the management of a ship in the fleet 
formation, for otherwise he is a danger 
to everybody else. He must understand 
the military modes of communication and 
the military discipline of the navy, for 
he has not only a working crew to keep 
in order, but possibly a collection of 
wounded prisoners who may need some- 
thing more than medical control. And, 
because he may have the latter on board, 
he must clearly understand his military 
powers with respect to them. Both the 
law and the Navy Regulations expressly 
declare that only military or line officers 
shall have the right to command ships, 
and with equal positiveness expressly 
deny that right to officers of the staff. 
Merchant masters know nothing about 
military affairs, and naval surgeons are 
not educated in them. 


Finally, naval hospital ships are some- 
thing entirely new. Army transports and 
a little paddle-wheel Mississippi boat dur- 
ing the Civil War (not commanded by a 
surgeon) are not precedents, for they 
were never co-ordinated with the modern 
naval fleet. As the Surgeon-General of 
the Navy said at the time in his official 
report, the “Solace,” fitted out by us dur- 
ing the Spanish War, was “the pioneer 
in her work, and indicates a step in ad- 
vance that it well became the United 
States to take.” The Secretary of the 
Navy called her ‘a new departure in the 
care of the sick and wounded in naval 
warfare.” And she was. She had ac- 
commodations for two hundred patients. 
She took the wounded of San Juan, of 
the marines who fought at Guantanamo, 
all the Spanish wounded after Schley had 
disposed of Cervera’s fleet, and plenty of 
the others; and of our injured men but 
one died of wounds aboard of her. 

The President, under some strange 
misinformation, goes out of his path to 
illustrate the “absurdity of permitting a 
line officer to command a hospital ship” 
by reflecting on the captain of the “So- 
lace,” as in one way or another violating 
neutrality. The instances given do not 
appear in the official reports, the captain 
of the “Solace” was not called at any 
time to answer for them, and the Sur- 
geon-General of the Navy, reviewing the 
splendid service of the “Solace” during 
the war, generously praises that officer 
as ‘‘an ideal commander.” 

Surgeons of the Navy have actual rank 
and the power to command in their own 
departments. A surgeon-captain of a 
hospital ship has no more real authority 
over her medical equipment and attend- 
ants than the law now gives to a surgeon 
not a captain. The chief surgeon of the 
“Relief” would never. be interfered with 
in his medical control by the military cap- 
tain; for to do so would be to assume a 
responsibility which no military officer 
would willingly take. The captain of a 
fighting ship has always had such power 
of interference—and never uses it. The 
ordering of a line officer to the command 
of the “Relief”—the first naval hospital 
ship completely equipped in time of peace, 
and without doubt the most complete ves- 
sel of her kind in the world—would not 
hamper the medical officer in his profes- 
sional duties in any particular. It would 
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simply conform to the custom of all sea 
nations since time immemorial, execute 
the law and not break it, insure military 
co-ordination of. the ship with the fleet of 
which it is a part, prevent and not foster 
ignorant violations of neutrality, avoid a 
new and dangerous precedent and in- 
sure the safety of every one on board. 

Despite all the foregoing, and despite 
endless satire, ridicule and cartoons, the 
President has ordered a surgeon to the 
command of the “Relief.” 


II. The Resignation of Admiral Brown- 
son. 


The Chief of the Bureau of Naviga- 
tion is the immediate naval adviser of 
the Secretary of the Navy. He also de- 
tails officers for their various duties, con- 
trols the distribution of ships and fleets, 
has charge of enlistments, and, in brief, 
is the Adjutant-General of the Navy. He 
does not hold office by reason of his na- 
val rank, nor is the assumption of that 
office a duty to which he can be ordered 
by the Secretary. He is nominated there- 
to by the President and confirmed by the 
Senate and has a tenure of four years 
only. The position is administrative, and 
in that respect does not differ from the 
headship of any other bureau under any 
of the Government departments—say, for 
instance, the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing. When Admiral Brownson 
found that the. President contemplated 
sending a naval surgeon to command a 
ship, he submitted reasons based on the 
laws of Congress why, in his official 
judgment, such a step would be inexpedi- 
ent and derogatory to naval discipline. 
The President nevertheless affirmed his 
intention to take it. Thereupon Admiral 
Brownson tendered his resignation as 
Chief of Bureau, and thereafter the sur- 
geon was ordered to command. Admiral 
Brownson did not refuse to obey a supe- 
rior’s order, nor did he resign hastily or 
because of wounded pride. The condi- 
tions are no different than they would 
have been had the President ordered the 
Chief of the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing to keep his force at work ten 
hours a day. The official would simply 
have pointed to the eight-hour law, and, 
finding the President still insistent, would 
undoubtedly have resigned to enable the 
Executive to substitute some one in his 
place more in accord with the proposed 
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policy. Rear Admiral Brownson had al- 
ready retired from active service because 
of having attained the age limit of sixty- 
two years. His continuance in active 
work was therefore purely voluntary, and 
his right to resign is unquestionable. 

It is unfortunate that the President 
should have seen fit severely to condemn 
Admiral Brownson’s motives and to have 
withheld Admiral Brownson’s argument 
in his own behalf from the public until 
called for by Congress. 


Ill. The Defects of the Battleships. 


These are purely technical matters. 
They are being exploited in the newspa- 
pers with more or less owlish ignorance, 
and the more the layman tries to under- 
stand the details of them the less he will 
probably know. For some years past the 
line officers of the Navy have been com- 
plaining about the practical working of 
the ships and pointing out structural dif- 
ficulties requiring remedy. These com- 
plaints culminated in a sensational arti- 
cle published in McClure’s Magazine 
which not only contained nothing new to 
those who were following naval affairs, 
but which omitted by far the worst short- 
comings of the Navy. So much of the 
matter contained in the McClure’s article 
as was of real public interest had been 
published in THE INDEPENDENT months 
before, and the rest of it was not deemed 
worth printing. 

The so-called “charges” fall into three 
groups: 

1. Those concerning matters about 
which experts vigorously disagree. Chief ~ 
in this class is the armor belt question. 
A heavy armor belt protects the vital 
parts of a battleship at the water line. 
On our battleships it is said to be mis- 
placed and to be too low, so that when 
the ship is fully loaded with coal and am- 
munition, it is submerged, in which case 
it serves no good purpose because pro- 
jectiles will not dive in order to hit ships. 
The naval constructors say that it is not 
too low to protect the exposed under- 
water body of the ship when she 
rolls, and that ships do not re- 
main fully loaded, inasmuch as they burn 
coal. The water line of a ship is a vari- 
able level, depending upon her total 
weight. How the heavy belt should be 
placed with respect to this constantly 
shifting line involves a great many fac- 
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tors, and the question is not one which 
can be decided either in or by the news- 
papers. Neither can it be settled by the 
ex parte statements of the very officials 
who put it where it is. Of course they 
will defend themselves. What is needed 
is the judgment of an impartial board of 
naval constructors and engineers not con- 
nected with the navy. 

2. Those concerning matters of past 
history. Chief in this class are the 
charges that some of the ships are too 
low in the water to fight their guns in a 
seaway, and that the gun ports are too 
big, and the extremities of the hull are 
unarmored, and so on. This is hind- 
sight. Ships designed a dozen years ago 
cannot well embody the results of subse- 
quently acquired experience, especially 
when the whole conception of the objects, 
purposes and uses of battleships has 
changed in the interval. Then we re- 
garded them as exaggerated harbor de- 
fense monitors. Now they are units of 
possibly flying fleets which may thrash 
out conclusions anywhere on the sea, and 
in any weather. Then we thought about 
ship duels or possibly squadron actions— 
now we-know that the next war will be 
decided on the ocean in a few hours by 
the collision of the fleets of the opposing 
nations. The low freeboard, “‘soft ends” 
and big ports represent accepted prac- 
tice of the bygone day and resulted from 
a chain of other conditions not now ex- 
isting. What we want to know about 
these is how much do they diminish the 
actual present fighting efficiency of the 
ships. Assuming, for instance, the effi- 
ciency of a selected best modern battle- 
ship to be represented by 100, what num- 
bers approximately represent the effi- 
ciency of the “Kentucky,” “Kearsarge,” 
“Indiana,” “Oregon,” “Iowa” and 
“Massachusetts.” Some go so far as to 
insist that the first two are mere floating 
slaughter-houses, inviting the fate of the 
Russian “Orel.” This matter is also one 
for impartial trained judgment and is not 
to be settled by the assertions, however 
fervid, of the designers and builders of 
the criticized vessels. 

3. Those concerning matters confess- 
edly wrong and under remedy. 

Here the chief charge is the direct con- 
nection between the turrets and the am- 
munition rooms, so that there is constant 
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danger of the ship being blown up by 
burning gases or sparks dropping on 
cartridges. Several accidents with large 
loss of life have already happened. The 
present construction resulted from an- 
other chain of causality not necessary 
here to explain, because the defect is ad- 
mitted and liquidated in a definite and 
not large sum of money which Congress 
is asked to appropriate, in order that the 
proper repairs may be made. 

Now, to sum up the whole trouble. A 
surgeon having been ordered to com- 
mand a naval ship, the only thing to 
do is to wait and see what happens. That 
he can succeed in the existing order of 
things is incredible. The Navy has a 
way of quietly disposing of such troubles 
in its own body by “carrying out regula- 
tions.” No one can exactly explain how 
it happens, but the cause of offense al- 
ways sooner or later vanishes. 

Rear Admiral Brownson simply passes 
from the active naval scene as have ali 
his professional forbears. Some people, 
including about all the line officers of the 
Navy, think he is a hero—a latter-day 
Thomas a-Becket “Saving the honor of 
my order.” Other people fail to see why 
he could not have left the responsibility 
with the President and have done what- 
ever he might have been told to do. 

What our fleet is worth is urgently a 
matter for Congressional investigation. 
So is the administration of the Navy De- 
partment, now bad. How far the exist- 
ing troubles are due to the hasty and 
wrong interferences of the President, the 
vapid inefficiency of the Secretary, and 
the persistent obduracy and lack of en- 
terprise of the bureaus is something to 
be found out. What we want is rigorous 
cross-examination of the jarring factions 
in the presence of one another—and, if 
it be possible, the elimination of “politics” 
from the inquiry. The country does not 
suppose that its ships are perfect, but it 
has believed that they are as good, unit 
for unit, as those of other nations. If 
they are not, we want to know the fact. 
If individuals have been reprehensibly at 
fault and are still in office, we want them 
put out. If the system of naval adminis- 
tration is wrong—and there is over- 
whelming evidence that it is—we want 
that system reformed, and quickly. And 
we would like a little more intelligence, 
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a little less flabbiness, a little less willing- 
ness to obstruct rather than to promote, 
and much less deference to the needs of 
the “big ship” builders on the part of 
both Congressional committees than they 
have hitherto shown. The public has 
been talked to enough about the troubles 
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in the Navy. It now demands of its ser- 
vants an accounting for them; and for 
whatever preventable faults, defects or 
shortcomings may be established it puts 
the responsibility, and the whole of it, 
squarely on Congress. 

New Yorx Crry. 


Moving Picture Drama for the 
Multitude 


BY GEORGE ETHELBERT WALSH 


HE moving picture drama furnishes 
T entertainment for the millions, lit- 
erally reproducing comic, tragic 
and great events to some sixteen million 
people a week at a nominal cost of a 
nickel or a dime. The effect of this new 
form of pictorial drama on the public is 
without parallel in modern history, for it 
more graphically illustrates the panorama 
of life than the photographs and texts of 
the daily newspaper and intrudes upon 
the legitimate theater thru the actual 
dramatization of plays that have had a 
good run. The moving picture drama is 
for the multitude, attracting thousands 
who never go to the theater, and particu- 
larly appealing to the children. . In the 
poorer sections of the cities where in- 
numerable foreigners congregate, the so- 
called “nickelodeon” has held pre-emi- 
nent sway for the last year. 

All of this has been developed within 
half a dozen years, and the remarkable 
growth of the industry is due to the per- 
fection of the biograph, vitagraph, kine- 
toscope or cinematograph—whichever 
name the moving picture machine goes 
by—within the last year or two. Edison 
first invented the moving picture ma- 
chine, but he did not perfect it, and others 
rushed in to secure patents on its im- 
provements which gave them certain pro- 
tective rights. There have been upward 


of two hundred patents taken out in the 
last five years on moving picture ma- 
chines, and there are something like three- 
score names applied to the different ma- 
chines in use. They are all essentially the 
same in at least one respect—they repro- 
duce enlarged photographs on a screen at 





such a rapid rate that lifelike action of the 
actors is obtained thereby. The question 
of clearness and sharpness of outline, the 
speed of reproduction, and cost of opera- 
tion, concerns only the different owners 
of the patents, and not the public. 

The improvement of the biograph so 
that strips of photographs could be en- 
larged and reproduced was costly at first, 
and the exhibitions were made chiefly for 
advertising purposes. Large photo- 
graphs had to be taken, and the cost of a 
strip of films was very great. Then by 
improving the magnifying lens it was 
found that pictures one-eighth the old 
size could be made equally serviceable. 
These magnifying lenses cost all the way 
from $25 to $100. The old biograph 
driven by a motor had to take and re- 
produce pictures at the rate of thirty a 
second, but: the modern instrument carr 
reproduce equally good results at fifteen 
per second. A complete outfit for a small 
exhibition hall can be obtained today for 
$125, but from this the cost runs up to 
almost any price desired. 

In the last two years “nickelodeons” 
or moving picture theaters or exhibition 
halls have opened in nearly every town 
and village in the country, and every city 
from the Klondike to Florida and from 
Maine to California supports from two or 
three to several hundred. Millions of 
dollars have been invested in the shows, 
and it is estimated that on an average two 
or three million people in this country 
attend the shows every day in the 
week. 

The large companies engaged in rent- 
ing the films for these biograph shows are 
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chiefly responsible for the great changes 
in our cheap entertainment halls. These 
companies have invaded nearly every de- 
partment of life to secure interesting 
photographs. The films used today are 
five-eighths by one and one-eighth of an 
inch in size, but they can be enlarged 
200 times by the magnifying lense when 
thrown on the screen. They are project- 
ed on the screen and each separate pic- 
ture is held there one-twentieth of-a sec- 
ond. The continuous motion deceives 
the eye and produces perfect lifelike ac- 
tion. Where greater speed is desired, 
such as a reproduction of an automobile 
race or a fast; mail-train in motion, the 
speed of the machine is increased until 
the eye is fairly deceived by the perform- 
ance. 

The most difficult and interesting fea- 
ture of the industry is getting the photo- 
graphs. In this work intense rivalry ex- 
ists between the different film-renting 
companies. A first-class set of films be- 
comes'a valuable asset, and it is in de- 
mand all over the country. The expense 
to the companies is frequently enormous. 
For instance, in photographing the 
Jeffries-Sharkey fight at Coney Island, in 
1899, the film company which secured the 
contract took 198,000 pictures and had 
over seven miles of film to exhibit. Be- 
sides paying the chief exhibitors in the 
fight a large sum, the film company had 
to go to great expense in lighting up and 
focusing the cameras for the work. Yet 
in spite of the thousands of dollars thus 
spent, the investment proved a financial 
success. 


Most remarkable tricks can be played 
by the camera, as every photographer 
knows, but for reproduction in the bio- 
graph these tricks are intensified a thou- 
sandfold. For instance, the building of a 
skyscraper within a few minutes is a feat 
easily accomplished on the screen. In 
order to do this a camera is placed in 
position when the foundations begin, and 
by means of slow time: exposure extend- 
ing over months an exact reproduction 
of the building can be projected on the 
screen, occupying less than ten minutes. 
When the old Star Theater in New York 
was demolished a number of years ago 
a camera took time exposure pictures of 
the operation, and when finished it was 
possible to throw on the screen a perfect 
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reproduction of the work. The theater 
could be demolished within five minutes, 
and by reversing the films rebuilt with- 
in the same period. 

The Passion Play has been reproduced 
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by the machines, and when first presented 
in Paris it proved a huge success. In 
this country it has met with equal ap- 
provai. The biograph man is every- 
where, and almost any day a pedestrian 
in our crowded streets may be made a 
part of a moving throng that flits across 
the screen to entertain immense multi- 
tudes. The story is told of an Ameri- 
can who, while watching moving pictures 
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in a hall in Paris, saw a reproduction of 
a Broadway throng at the noon-hour. 
His interest in the old familiar scenes was 
intensified when he saw his»-own face 
and figure in the crowd. When he was 
close to the camera he was still more 
surprised to see a valuable: watch-charm 
which he had always worn attached to his 
fob drop and disappear from sight. He 
had mourned the loss of this jewel for 
several months, but had no idea where it 
was lost. Then out of the moving throng 
appeared a young lady, who suddenly 
stooped and picked up the charm from 
the pavement. The man gasped and 
dropped back in his seat when he recog- 
nized the features of the woman as she 
approached closer to the camera. A few 
weeks later he recovered his watch-charm 
after he had cabled to the woman to as- 
certain if there was any truth in. the 
strange coincidence or whether it was all 
fiction. 

To secure lifelike exhibitions of 
strange and difficult scenes the film rent- 
ing concerns keep a corps of experts en- 
gaged all the time. One part of their 
work is to arrange theatrical groups in 
an outdoor theater constructed for this 
special purpose. The favorite place for 
the enactment of these cutdoor scenes in 
New York is on the roof of some tall 
building where there is little danger of 
outside interruption. The roof theater is 
provided with glass screens and canvas 
roof to regulate the light. Up there on 
the roofs plays are being enacted every 
clear day with no audience. Elaborate 
scenery is provided, and the costumes of 
the actors are in many cases as accurate 
in detail as any used in our high-priced 
plays. Historical scenes are here enact- 
ed, and many popular and classic plays 
are attempted. The actors and actresses 
in these plays must be perfect in pan- 
tomime, but their ability in declamation 
does not count. The comic plays pro- 
duced are the most popular. The aver- 
age audience of the “nickelodeon” cares 
more for the comedy and opera bouffe 
than anything else. In some ofthe high- 
er class plays actors of high standing are 
employed during the day. i 

The demand for legitimate picture 
drama is growing, and within a short 
time most of our popular plays will be 
reproduced in the “nickelodeon” shortly 














after they have had a run on the road. 
More than this the film companies are 
developing their own plays, paying ex- 
perts in pantomime to invent plots and 
scenes which will show up well in moving 
pictures. In Paris this work has reached 
a higher development than in this coun- 
try. A considerable class of expert pan- 
tomime actors depend entirely upon the 
film companies for their living. They re- 
ceive all the way from $15 to $40 a week 
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for their services. Then, too,. the story 
writer comes in for a share of the profits 
of the new profession. A good story 
suitable for moving picture reproduction 
may sell from $5 to $30 or even more. 
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The story is not written out in magazine 
form, but is a brief description of scenes 
and acts which have a well-defined plot. 
Some of the companies are experiment- 
ing with the phonograph in connection 
with the moving pictures, by means of 
which the actors in the scenes will actual- 
ly speak and declaim as the various pan- 
tomine scenes are thrown on the screen. . 
This may be the next development in this 
method of furnishing cheap plays for the 
multitudes. 

Outdoor scenes are also in demand, 
and these must be obtained by the pho- 
tographer who goes forth and risks life 
and limb. The man who stands in front 
of a fast moving train to secure films in- 
vites certain risks that now and then re- 
sult disastrously. The man who is run 
over by a train is not after all a real man. 
By means of a little trickery with the 
camera he appears to step directly in 
front of the engine, but it is a well-made- 
up dummy who is really run over. Mov- 
ing pictures of bear fights and of animals 
ranging the wild woods are obtained with 
great difficulty, and when good films are 
thus procured they are frequently used 
for exhibition before scientific societies. 
A swimming moose or a fight between 
two wild animals is of invaluable aid 
sometimes to students. 


A storm at sea with the inevitable ship- 
wreck may be imitated in the studio of 
the professional, but frequently the pho- 
tographer faces great danger to secure 
films from actual life. The photograph- 
ing of important events of the day is an- 
other startling feature of this new amuse- 
ment method. If a steamship is wrecked 
on the rocks or a railroad train is demol- 
ished in a great accident the film makers 
try to get good photographs of some im- 
portant part of it. The first visit of the 
Lusitania to this port was photographed 
in a series of pictures that when repro- 
duced on the screen will give a perfect 
lifelike birdseye view of the notable 
event. The building of great bridges and 
the construction of tower-like skyscrap- 
ers are made the subject of moving pic- 
tures. One cannot question the value 
of such pictures in preserving for all time 
views of important engineering and 
structural works. 

In France they have succeeded in a 
way in coloring the films so that when 
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projected upon the screen the lifelike 
movements are greatly improved. These 
colored films are now used in many of the 
higher priced places of amusement, but 
they cost something like 50 per cent. 
more than the ordinary black and white 
ones. Court-room scenes of noted trials 
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are reproduced today in moving pictures 
so that the public can get perfect views of 
the actors in these great events. Photo- 
graphs of great singers and artists in 
grand opera are made at considerable ex- 
pense, so that it is only a matter of a 
few cents for the poorest to view Caruso, 






Eames, Nordica or other prima doennas 
in their great roles on the stage. It 
brings grand opera in a way down to 
the level of the poorest, and when we 
consider the perfect reproduction of the 
voices in the modern phonograph and 
graphophone there seems to be little left 
to be desired. 

The employment of the moving picture 
exhibition for instructive purposes is also 
quite extensive. Travel pictures are 
popular methods of lecturers. Views of 
a country from the observation car of a 
moving train carry one thru Europe and 
America. One can, for a few cents, view 
panoramic pictures of the famous canals 
of Venice with all their throngs of mov- 
ing boats and people, or take a trip thru 
the canals of Holland or see the market 
places of the great European centers. 
From the deck of steamers one gets mov- 
ing pictures of the coast of Greenland, 
Iceland or the islands of the South Paci- 
fic. Even the growth of plants and 
flowers is observed. By time exposures 
extending over months it is possible to re- 
produce exactly within a few minutes the 
budding and flowering of plants. 
Oranges spring from the flower and turn 
into golden fruit while you wait, or ap- 
ples come into existence like magic on 
the trees which a few moments before 
were bare and leafless. There is in fact 
hardly a field which has not been exploit- 
ed, and the use of the moving pictures 
increase every year as the experts study 
new methods and ways of securing films. 

The average expense of running one 
of these halls for exhibiting moving pic- 
tures is placed from $150 to $250 a week, 
the greatest single item being for rent of 
hall and the next for wages of manager 
and assistants. The rent of the films runs 
as low as $50 a week for two changes of 
reels a week, and the cost of the project- 
ing machine is as low as $10 and $15 a 
week. The actual cost of reproducing 
costly drama and important scenes of the 
day is thus more dependent upon the rent 
of buildings and wages of employees than 
upon the films and machines which are 
responsible for their exhibition. The 
field thus offers golden opportunities for 
those who can induce the multitudes to 
pay their nickels and dimes to witness 
up-to-date entertainments. 


New York City. 
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The Gospel of John 


A few months only have passed since 
attention was called in these columns to 
a treatise on “The Fourth Gospel” by 
Rev. Ernest F. Scott, which, with singu- 
lar acuteness and thoro mastery of its 
subject, brings out the underlying con- 
ceptions and the religious teaching of the 
most difficult book of the New Testa- 
ment. The merit of Mr. Scott’s work is 
its occupation with the content and pur- 
port ef the Gospel, rather than with the 
questions of authenticity and date with 
which previous writers have largely 
busied themselves. It is of small mo- 
ment when and by whom the book was 
written, compared with the larger ques- 
tion of the character of the writing and 
its place in the development of Christi- 
anity. Unfortunately more recent d’s- 
cussions are occupied with the less profit- 
able topics of the particular author and 
at the time at which he wrote. Professor 
Riggs’ threshes over the old straw that 
the author was a Jew, a Palestinian, an 
eyewitness, etc., which has been well 
beaten since the days of Lightfoot, and 
concludes that the Apostle John com- 
posed the book in the last decade of the 
first century. He admits that the teach- 
ing of Paul and the ‘“Ephesian environ- 
ment” helped to produce the Johannine 
type of utterance, but he does not see 
that these later forms of Christian 
thought changed in any essential degree 
the conception of Jesus’s personal teach- 
ing. Paul “helped John remember,” but 
he did not put into John’s thought that 
which John himself subsequently attrib- 
uted to Jesus. When the Fourth Gospel 
meets the needs and problems of the 
Christian faith at the turn of the second 
century, it is not that its author ascribes 
to Jesus truths for the situation of his 
own day, but that this situation called to 
his remembrance declarations of the Mas- 
ter sufficient to meet the difficulties which 


1THe Messaces oF Jesus AccorDING fo THE Guos- 
PEL OF JoHN. The Discourses of Jesus in the Fourth 


Gospel, Arranged, Analyzed’ and Freely Rendered in 
'y James Stevenson Riggs, D. D. New 
$1.25 net. 


Paraphrase. 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 





had then arisen. This position of Pro- 
fessor Riggs, which is essentially that of 
Dr. Sanday, is a difficult one to defend. 
One may deny that there is any evidence 
of the thought of Paul in the Fourth 
Gospel, and that the problems of the 
third generation of Christians had any- 
thing to do with its composition, but, if 
these contentions are admitted, as they 
are by Professor Riggs, it is hard to see 
how the Johannean authorship can be 
saved. 

A large part of this volume is taken 
up with a paraphrase of the Gospel itself, 
in which the trend of the argument and 
the meaning of each paragraph is made 
clear. The value of such an endeavor is 
open to question. 

The remarkable success of the Reli- 
gionsgeschichtliche Volksbiicher has 
called forth a similar series by writers of 
the conservative school, the Biblische 
Zeit- und Streitfragen, and in the trans- 
lations of the first series, edited by Rev. 
R. J. Cooke, may be found a vigorous 
brief for the authenticity of the Fourth 
Gospel.” The-author, Professor Barth, 
of Bern, seeks to minimize the difference 
between John and the Synoptics, rightly 
discerning that it is the wide divergence 
of the two portraits of Jesus which is the 
chief difficulty in holding to the tradi- 
tional opinion. Texts are cited in large 
number which are held to be similar in 
tone and purport, but when the refer- 
ences are examined they fail often to sup- 
port the author’s contention. 

One is impressed in reading both these 
essays by the fact that.their authors seem 
to hold that there is something better and 
more Christian than Jesus’s own words 
and life. Dr. Riggs distinguishes be- 
tween reports which are “true to history” 
and statements which are “true to truth,” 
and he finds Johannine utterances which 
are scarcely “true to history,” discourses 
put into the mouth of Jesus which he did 
not utter, which nevertheless possess the 
superior merit of being “true to truth.” 

2Tue GosPeL oF JOHN AND THE SyNoprtic GosPEts. 


By Fritz Barth. New York: Eaton & Mains. 40 
cents net. 
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He speaks of a truth “which is even 
superior because it in part is a Spirit- 
inspired interpretation of words that 
were actually said, and a life that was 
really lived.” This would appear to be 
most dangerous doctrine. It may not be 
orthodox to hold that any of the sayings 
ascribed to Jesus in canonical writings 
are not recorded exactly as he gave them 
utterance, but if there be a distinction, 
and if some of those sayings came to the 
mind of an apostle only after one who 
had never seen Jesus “made him remem- 
ber,” it is surely perverse to hold that 
those are most valuable which are far- 
thest removed from the founder himself. 
The common man is certainly right in 
thinking that the nearer he can get to 
Jesus the more perfect is his view of 
Christian truth. 


Some Genre Stories 


In books, as in painting, the genre is 
both artless and artful. Whatever is 
typical of life or inherent in the nature 
of events appeals to our own experience, 
and renders us at once sympathetic and 
discriminating—appreciators and critics. 
How en rapport we are, for example, 
thousands of us, with the Van Dwellers’ 
thru their evolution into commuters. 
From the first “not very large and not 
very light, while the price was more than 
we intended to pay” flat to that palace of 
onyx and gilded halls presided over. by 
the fallen nobleman; in the turning from 
the tyranny of janitors to the tyranny of 
boarding-house keepers and back again 
to janitors; in the first abortive attempt 
at commuting, with its inevitable one 
more season in the city before becoming 
permanent suburbanites; in the fall by 
furniture, by rugs, by bargains, by stocks, 
seeds and servants, the author speaks 
whereof we know. Altho- the book is 
essentially a hodge-podge, touching upon 
almost every known subject, the final 
chapter on “Things I Have Not Told” 
fills us with regret at the meagerness of 
the preceding 402 pages. Turning from 
this volume, which is not, the author 
says, “a story with a purpose,” a second 
suburban book’ seems almost too pur- 








1From Van DWELLER To "Commuter. By Albert 
Bigelow Paine. New York: Harpers. $1.50. 

Tue Susursan Wurrt. By Stewart Cutting. New 
York: McClure. $1.25. 
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poseful for the caliber of the characters 
involved. The title story here portrays 
one of those captivating, futile, inconse- 
quent little women who marry early, and, 
after making domestic havoc for a year 
or so, “turn out better than we expect.” 
“The Measure,” one of those somewhat 
trying “little stories of married life,” 
turns on subtle judgment—or is it subtle 
jealousy? In “On the Ridge” the eternal 
feminine puts, so to speak, her eternal 
foot in it, and thereby. miraculously heals 
a breach incident upon the good fellow- 
ship of the sons and heirs of two sub- 
urban families. “Mrs. Tremley” is a 
case of mother-in-law prettily modified by 
ginger jars, wedgewood, damask and a 
general insistent delicacy. Nothing from 
Mrs. Bacon’s sprightly pen has been 
pleasanter reading than this third sub- 
urban sketch.’ The five chapter titles— 
Mamie, May, Mary, Maria, and Mamie’s 
Aunt—outline the book’s theme, which is 
the domestic problem, but give no inkling 
of the adroit love story between the lines. 

It is stimulating to turn from these 
cosmopolitan types to those rugged folk 
of rural Pennsylvania who have taken 
their unique place in our literature.” 
Whether these Mennonites and _ their 
neighbors, with their impossible names, 
morals, manners, food, speech, etc., are as 
sordid, crafty, bigoted, shrewd, conceited, 
and generally ungainly in body and soul 
as their biographer has made them or not, 
they are most interesting and amusing. 
The short stories here collected are, per- 
haps, more artistic than “His Courtship,” 
but the latter shows excellent workman- 
ship in making a conventional sensa- 
tional plot, with all its time-honored 
thrills, a plausible link between the world 
of culture and darkest Pennsylvania 
Dutchdom. 

The antipodes of these aliens are the 
delicate types which Mrs. Freeman’s un- 
tiring pen has again sketched for us." 
New Englanders complain that this au- 
thor caricatures instead of portraying 
them. It is nearer the truth to say that, 
while her people are not real, they are 

*Tue Domestic Apventurers. By Josephine Das- 
kam Bacon. New York: Scribners. $1.00. 

‘Tue Berrotmat or Etyrmotate. By Helen R. 
Martin. New York: The Century. $1.50. 

‘His Courtsuir. By Helen R. Martin. New York: 
McClure. $1.50. 
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the incarnations of real principles or at- 
tributes, as in the case of Jane Weaver 
stealing and concealing the willow ware 
in sheer, irrepressible rebellion against 
the unendurable traditional uniformity in 
her aunt’s household. Barzilla and Cap’n 
Jonadab, two Cape Cod ex-seafarers, 
form the focus of a second New England 
volume.’ As a matter of fact, there is 
nothing typical about this polyglot, non- 
descript pair, who are a sort of cross be- 
tween Shorty McCabe and Samantha 
Allen, the like of which was never seen 
on land or sea. The stories in which 
they figure are none the less excellent— 
full of humor of a not too delicate sort, 
rich in amusing adventure, and stamped 
with the general supremacy in brain and 
brawn of the homespun heroes over their 
less picturesque associates. 

Another half hour with Eben Holden* 
is a real pleasure, tho his is a character 
difficult to transcribe without rendering 
irksome its perfection of sweetness and 
shrewdness. There is a certain knowing 
‘ingenuousness about these near-to-nature 
characters that grows as irritating as are 
the execrable marginal decorations with 
which the publishers have tricked out the 
slender volume. A second and far less 
lovable old friend appears here in the 
person of Susan Clegg,’ whose mirth- 
provoking monologs (which approach at 
times the wit and wisdom of Mr. Dooley) 
would be very grateful but for her ag- 
gressively hateful personality. A certain 
amount of human frailty would be in 
keeping, but not this uncertain amount 
of inhuman viciousness that waxes with 
each successive volume. 

As for Anderson Crow,” his creator 
attempts to foist him upon us as a lova- 
ble, benign, quaint old Grand Army vet- 
eran, after having been at some pains to 


depict him a lying, cowardly, inordinate- - 


ly vain, sneaking old impostor. The vol- 
ume has enough incident to make a dozen 
good plots, and not enough cohesion to 
make one. It is “a rattling good story,” 
and as such bound to sell well, like all 
the other books of this popular author. 


‘Toe Orv Home House. By Joseph C. Lincoln. 
New York: Barnes. os. 

SEsen Howpen’s Last Day A-Fisuinc. By Irving 
Bacheller. New York: Harpers. 50 cents. 

*Susan CLEGG AND A Man IN THE House. By 
Anne Warner. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.50. 


Tue DaucHTER oF Anperson Crow. By George 
Barr 
$1.50, 


McCutcheon. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
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With army life the average reader is 
not conversant; but it is difficult to be- 


lieve it the thing of froth and friction 


represented by romancers. With the 
child réle played here by Letitia,” we are 
familiar, but neither the environment nor 
the product in this instance ring true. 
This forlorn little waif, remaining un- 
spotted by her very worldly world, the 
reprehensible morals and manners from 
which she springs, and. the problems of 
post life as seen here, are compounded of 
paper and printer’s ink. 

Happily appreciation of Gotty and the 
Guv’nor’” depends only upon sensibility 
to human traits; for the scene is foreign 
and the theme is semi-nautical. The book 
is a most delightful bit of character 
sketching of old Leigh fishermen and 
‘longshoremen as the dramatis_persone 
in a meandering tale of mild adventure, 
fraught with genuine humor and beguil- 
ing interest. The copious illustrations of 
the volume do violence to the text. They 
are caricatures without understanding 
and without art quality. Gotty, who is 
pictured as a grotesque clown, is as gen- 
tle an old salt, as full of dignity and 
sweetness, as Mr. Peggotty, while the 
Guv’nor is worthy the alliance that de- 
velops between them. 

& 


A Lovable Old Master 


Vittorio CaRPAccio, most lovable of 
Venetian painters, altho comparatively 
but little known until recently, must now 
be accounted most fortunate in his 
biographers: Professor Pompeo Mol- 
menti, who, repeatedly in former publica- 
tions, has shown his sympathetic liking 
for Carpaccio, and the late Dr. Gustav 
Ludwig, who, besides sharing his friend’s 
enthusiasm, possessed a remarkable gift 
for documentary research. On a fly-leaf 
of the fine, large, quarto volume contain- 
ing his translation of-their work* Mr. 
Robert H. Hobart Cust has printed an 
extract from a letter written several years 
ago by Burne-Jones to Lady LéWis. “Of 
all things,” he wrote, “do go to the little 


MLetit1a: Nursery Corps, U. S. A. By George 
Madden Martin. New York: McClure Co. $1.50. 
%GoTtTy AND THE Guv’Nor. By Arthur E. Copping. 


New York: Mitchell Kennerly. $1.50. 

“Tue Lire anp Works oF Vittorio Carpaccio. By 
Pompeo Molmenti and the late Gustav Ludwig. 
Translated by Robert H. Hobart Cust. London: John 
Murray. Imported by E. P. Dutton & Co., New York 
$15.00 net. 
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chapel of S. Giorgio de Schiavoni, where 
the Carpaccios are. The tiniest church 
that ever was, like a very small London 
drawing-room—but with pictures! ! ! 
And whenever you see him give him my 
love.” That is the proper spirit in which 
to approach this artist ; and it is the spirit 
which animated our authors, their work 
was a labor of love. Yet they have not 
limned their hero with undiscriminating 


adulation. 

By their study of his period and his 
work they establish the fact that Carpac- 
cio was the most truthful chronicler of 
the times in which he lived. He “had 
truth in his soul” one critic aptly said of 
him. He copied the walk and demeanor 
of his contemporaries, reproduced their 
costumes with painstaking care, and in 
all details as well as in the main effect 
sought to produce an intimately realistic 
portrayal. As a delineator of contempor- 
ary spectacles no other Italian artist ex- 
cept Pinturicchio can be compared with 
him. While hardly adequate to the ex- 
pression of dramatic ideas, both under- 
stood how to create a faithful reproduc- 
tion of the show of luxury which enliv- 
ened Italian streets and public places, 
and to preserve for future generations 
something of the glamor and romance of 
the large and beauteous life of medieval 
Italy. From the public displays in the 
streets and squares Carpaccio introduces 
us to the interiors of houses and shows 
us the home life of the Venetians. 

Born in the middle of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, Carpaccio preserved in his work 
much of the naiveté of the Venetian 
primitives, and again came directly into 
contact with the movement for amplitude 
and color which was to culminate in Zorzi 
of Castelfranco and Titian. He stands 
between the tradition of the formative 
period of the Venetian school and that of 
its golden age. An ingenious craftsman, 
this painter yet possessed a warm heart 
and a tender feeling for religious things. 
His spirit was none the less unworldly be- 
cause heexpressed it in pictures of Vene- 
tian men and manners. His sincerity was 
certain and deep. Professor Molmenti 
thus summarizes his final estimate of Car- 
paccio’s achievement : 


Carpaccio, with his homely naturalism, emo- 
tional restraint and self-possessed narrative of 
facts heralds the ample compositions of Titian 
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and the sumptuous decorative effects of Paul 
Veronese. Yet in the realm of Venetian art 
Carpaccio uttered words that no one has re- 
peated after him; not even. Zorzi di Castel- 
franco with all his genius so sublime, nor the 
great masters of the golden age. The painter 
of S. Ursula alone possessed the restraint and 
concision of the strong, who need but few 
words to convey their message. ab 

This is high praise, but that it is de- 
served a careful examination of this book 
should convince any sceptic. English 
readers are fortunate in having put be- 
fore them Mr. Cust’s skilful and admir- 
able translation of this excellent work. 
With its eight photogravure plates, 240 
half-tone reproductions and many small 
illustrations in the text, the publisher has 
dressed it sumptuously. 


a 
Darwinism and Evolution 


One is safe in saying that, to the great 
majority of intelligent readers nowa- 
days, the terms Darwinism and evolution 
are synomynous. At best there is, tho 
not widely prevalent, a vague and dis- 
turbing impression that scientific men 
have made some unimportant and incom- 
presensible distinctions in their uses. That 
an anti-Darwinist may be an uncompro- 
mising evolutionist seems to the great 
public a paradox. And yet it is quite 
true that Darwinism today is disputed by 
a large and growing body of scientific 
students to whom evolution is the funda- 
mental principle of all life. Perhaps the 
first attack made upon the all-sufficiency 
of the distinctive doctrine so convincing- 
ly brought out by Darwin—natural se- 
lection—was by the Lamarckian school, 
which rose to considerable eminence a 
dozen or more years ago. The battle 
was, for a while, a notable one. The 
Lamarckians, it is true, have been re- 
pulsed by numbers, tho they by no means 
acknowledge defeat; while their whilom 
opponents, the Darwinists, are now fac- 
ing the common enemy, those who deny 
the effectiveness, or even the possibility, 
both of natural selection (Darwinism) 
and of the hereditary transmission of the 
effects of use and disuse on-the organ- 
ism (Lamarckism), as factors in the 
origin and preservation of species. We 
have heard so much about the “struggle 
for existence” during the past forty 
years, the phrase has permeated literature 
so widely, that to be told now flatly and 


















oftentimes intemperately that there is lit- 
tle or nothing to it is like a dash of cold 
water; it makes us gasp. Perhaps the 
center of attack on these generally recog- 
nized views is as yet Germany, tho there 
are some in America who have already 
entered the lists or have thrown down the 
gauntlet. That the Germans should de- 
clare that “Darwinism is dead” does not 
surprise us greatly—we are already pain- 
fully aware of the predominating Ger- 
man. characteristics in science, intoler- 
ance and conceit. But, that its friends 
among the laity may not be frightened at 
the supposed imminent danger of the 
citadel of Darwinism from this Teutonic 
invasion, let us remind them that other 
theories of evolution have been as in- 
temperately urged by the Germans in the 
past, theories which now scarcely cut any 
figure at all in the triumphal procession 
of evolution. 

However, nearly all controversies re- 
sult in some good,-and the present one 
has very clearly demonstrated to most of 
us that natural selection is not so all 
powerful in evolution as we were once 
disposed to believe it was. Darwinism 
must be modified and amended doubtless 
—the Lamarckians showed its adherents 
that if nothing more; but its staunch de- 
fenders have lost no faith in it as the 
guiding principle of evolution. 

Very timely and welcome, then, is Kel- 
logg’s work on the present status of Dar- 
winism.* Professor Kellogg is a volum- 
inous and facile writer; he is also a 
serious student of biology, and is thus by 
both experience and training well fitted 
for his present task, one involving good 
judgment and discrimination as well as 
wide reading. He has presented the ar- 
guments fairly from all sides, biased a 
trifle, perhaps, by his views, as who 
could help be? He has given in a read- 
able way the present-day arguments for 
and against Lamarckism; natural and 
sexual selection; the mutation theory, 
that is the discontinuous theory of varia- 
tion, or heterogenesis ; the determinative 
theorv, or orthogenesis, that is that varia- 
tions may and do occur along predeter- 
mined lines, whatever be the cause, tele- 


*DARWINISM To- pay. A Discussion of Present Sci- 


entific Criticism of the Darwinian Selection Theories, 
Togéther with a Brief Aceount of the Principal Other 
Proposed Auxiliary 
Species-l'orming. By 

York: Henry Holt & Co. 


Theories of 
sllogg. New 


and_ Alternative 
Vernon L. Ke 
$2.00. 
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ological or not; the theory of environ- 
mental selection or orthoplasy, that is the 
more recent Baldwin-Osborn-Morgan 
theory, etc. He has also given what to 
many of us must seem as the lame and 
impotent substitutes for some or all these 
theories ; and has done all this within a 
readable-sized book. Some parts, we 
must confess, seem a little too technical 
for any but the special student; and the 
author has been a little too free in the 
use of terms that few will understand 
save the trained biologist. He would 
better have omitted the long German 
quotations, or have translated them into 
his own fluent English; and the proof- 
reading, especially of the quotations, has 
not always been all that could be desired. 
Nevertheless the book may be unhesitat- 
ingly recommended to the’ student of 
biology as well as to the non-professional 
or even non-biological reader of intelli- 
gence. The author is a protagonist of no 
doctrine, and has added perhaps nothing 
of note that is new to the discussion. 
The main thing is that the book gives a 
full, concise, fair and very readable ex- 
position of the present status of evolu- 
tion; and as such its appearance is very 
welcome. It should be widely read with- 
in the next few years. 


er 
Father and Son. Biographical Recollec- 
tions. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.50. 

It is an open secret that this heart- 
searching biography is the story of Phil- 
lip and Edmund Gosse in their intimate 
relation of Father and Son, as the book 
is entitled, tho it might be fitly called 
Hierophant and Acolyte, for it is the 
religious relation between the two men 
which gives the book its poignant appeal 
to a generation which has just freed it- 
self from the more oppressive and tyran- 
nical forms of Puritanism. The father 
was both an accurate and able naturalist, 
and at the same time the pastor of a stern 
little congregation of “Plymouth Breth- 
ren,’ to which gloomy communion the 
solitary child was admitted when only 
ten years old. The dramatic reactions 
between two natures so diverse make a 
fascinating narrative: 

“This book is the record of a struggle be- 
tween two temperaments, two consciences, and 


almost two epochs. There came a 
time when neither spoke the same language 
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as the other, or encompassed the same hopes, 
or was fortified by the same desires. But it 
is some consolation to the ‘survivor that 
neither, to the very last hour, ceased to respect 
the other or to regard him with a sad indul- 


” 


gence. 

Yet it is a bitter history of the disap- 
pointment of a rigid religionist—we do 
not say moralist, as it was faith, not ac- 
tion, which was demanded—in failing to 
coerce the conscience of the being he 
loved best. We all know the longing de- 
sire to be in complete sympathy with the 
beloved mate or child, to be one in 
thought and faith as well as in affection. 


-— 


— 


BULL PREPARING FOR A CHARGE. 
Field Sketch of Pablo Allard Herd, Flathead Reservation, 1900. 


When a nature is at once strongly-lov- 
ing and somewhat tyrannical, the desire 
becomes an obsession. In all histories of 
like struggles, the reader is inclined to 
side with the younger intelligence and 
its vehement assertion of freedom, but 
we wish it were possible to hear the 
father’s side of the controversy told as 
frankly and honestly as the son’s. There 
is a book which remains to be written— 
the opposite reaction against extreme lib- 
eralism. We find instances of the chil- 
dren of agnostics flinging themselves into 
the arms of the most conservative Church 
accessible ; sons of men who have pushed 
liberalism to the verge of license often 
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become the most conventional of moral- 
ists; why do none of them write the biog- 
raphy of their apostacy from bigoted an- 
archism? If told as sincerely and in such 
lucent prose as the story of Father and 
Son, it would equal in interest this re- 


markable book. The characters are 
sketched in with masterly touches ; it does 
not lack humor, as in the passage where 
the tiny Plymouth Brother of ten years, 
when he is informed that he is to have a 
stepmother, inquires whether ‘she. has 
taken up her cross in baptism,” and, upon 
being answered in the negative, exclaims 








From “Dan Beard’s Animal Book.” 


in horror: “Papa, don’t tell me she’s a 
pedobaptist!’” His memories of his step- 
mother seem to be very pleasant ones, of 
a sensible and loving Englishwoman of 
a wholesome type, fortunately not rare. 
His own mother is a more shadowy fig- 
ure, but a woman of unusual talent and 
character in thoro sympathy with her 
Puritan husband. The sorrowful story 
of the slow alienation of the father and 
son in the matters of deepest import ends 
in the violent avowal of a young man’s 
right to think for himself, in religion 
especially, and in the sharp severance of 
two souls, who, because of their deep 
love, could hurt each other sorely, 














Dan Beard’s Animal Book and Camp-fire 
Stories. New York: Moffatt, Yard & 
Co. $1.60 

Dan Beard’s books always stand near 

to the head in the lists of the popular 
reading of boys, and this new volume 
will also undoubtedly hit the mark, tho it 
is little more than a transcript from his 
field note-books, hunting stories, personal 
adventures, chats about his pets, obser- 
vations on the habits of wild animals, 
and fragments of science, thrown to- 
gether without apparent. order and 
“played up” ‘by the most liberal and er- 
ratic use of-capitals and italics. 
serves its purpose“ Any boy- opening it 
anywhere will read, on‘and will pick up 
unconsciously some zodlogical. informa- 
tion. The, numerous sketches by the 
author, some in color, are the most orig- 
inal and valuable feature of the book. 


& 


The Red Year. By Louis Tracy. New. 


York: Edward J. Clode. $1.50. 

The Red Year tells the story, of the 
Indian Mutiny, the “red year” of 1857; 
a history of blood and anguish for. Briton 
and Hindu alike. We are loath to revive 
the horrible pictures of Nana Sahib’s Well 
and of the burning and looting of bunga- 
lows where women and children were 
butchered with a savagery only compar- 
able to the atrocities of American Indians 
in our own days of frontier warfare. Mr. 
Tracy, in making his hero, a dispatch- 
bearer and even a spy, has hit upon a 
clever expedient for keeping in touch 
with the various beleaguered cities; and 
the action changes swiftly from Meerut 
to Delhi, to Cawnpore, and to Lucknow. 
The Red Year is really a very fair his- 
tory of the Sepoy Mutiny, and the new 
generation may need a fresh presentation 
of the terrible events so: far away from 
present day conditions; but its value is 
slight as a novel, It lacks the epic sweep 
of Mrs. Steele’s “On the Face of the Wa- 
ters,” and we look in vain for any under- 
standing of or sympathy with the Indian 
point of view. With its essential fairness 
no one can take issue, as the English ad- 
ministration is honest, but it is also ex- 
tremely unimaginative; in dealing with 
fanatical and superstitious natives it is 
often crassly stupid, altho not cruel, ex- 
cept in reprisal, as in the history of the 
“Well of Death” at Cawnpore. And so 
from the Government cartridges, greased 
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with lard and “cow’s fat,” grew the 
flame and whirlwind of rebellion which 
swept thru India during the fatal year 
of ’57. A little imagination on the part 
of the brave but blind English officers, a 
little sympathetic comprehension of an 
alien race, a slight yielding to its preju- 
dices, and the red year of 1857 need not 
have been. Mr. Tracy takes the British 
attitude toward the natives. Altho his 
knowledge of the geography and cus- 
toms of India leave little to be desired, 
we do not feel in him one throb of human 


sympathy with the wretched native peo- 


ple caught in the whirlwind of the mu- 
tiny. It would seem that Mr. Tracy 
must have had a grandmother murdered 
by the Sepoys, so complete is his parti- 
zanship. The Red Year is timely, as it is 
so nearly fifty years since the mutiny, and 
the present unrest in India has turned 
the attention of England to the question 
whether another uprising may be possi- 
ble or imminent. 
& 


A Woman’s Journey Through the Philip- 


ines. By Florence Kimball Russell. 
te Pp. 270.- Boston: L. C. Page & Co. 
2.50. 


The latest American book on the Phil- 
ippines is a description by the wife of a 
Signal Corps officer of our army of her 
travels in the archipelago seven years 
ago. She accompanied her husband on 


the cable’ ship “Burnside” while it was 


laying cables to connect the southern part 
of the Philippines with the central islands 
and with Luzon at the end of 1900 and 
beginning of 1901. She has written in 
a pléasing style a narration of‘the cable- 
laying operations (something too much 
of them) and of the ports she visited dur- 
ing the’ journey. For one who desires to 
read.simply about Philippine places and 
people, keeping free from the political 
discussion or. propaganda which are 
found in most books on those islands, this 
work may be commended. The author 
did not travel about the archipelago 
enough to write a really first class book 
of travel, and she gathered her informa- 
tion rather carelessly in the places she did 
visit (being, for example, quite mixt up 
over the rather well known tale of the 
Holy Child of Sebi). She has provided 
copious illustrations and a good index, 
and the publishers have made the book 
very attractive in appearance. 
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The Story of American Painting. By Charles 
H. Caffin. New York: Frederick A. 
Stokes Co. $2.50. 


Mr. Caffin’s book inevitably recalls to 
mind Mr. Samuel Isham’s “History of 
American Painting,” issued only a few 
years ago—that work was in every way 
so much better. Yet for those of slender 
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ume before us. Within the limits im- 
posed (whether by himself or by his pub- 
lisher) he has accomplished his task with 
a good deal of credit, producing a read- 
able account of the evolution of painting 
in America, from its tentative beginnings 
in Colonial times to the present day, and 
illuminating it by summary characteriza- 


MOTHER AND CHILD. 


By Gari Melchers. 


pocket this book has the merit of being 
much cheaper in price, as well as in qual- 
itv. While Mr. Caffin’s contributions to 
art criticism contain little that is new or 
original, he gleans his facts and opin- 
ions from authoritative sources and he is 
in the main a perfectly safe guide. He 
has gleaned widely and well for the vol- 


From Caffin’s “Story of American Painting.” 


tions of many of the representative art- 
ists in that development. Tho a book on 
art it cannot be called an “art-book.” 
Paper and type are altogether unsuitable. 
The good intention of full and complete 
illustration (there are no less than one 
hundred and forty-three pictures) is 
nullified by poor half-tone plates, 
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still more poorly printed and on both 
sides of the paper. The printing of de- 
scription and comment in italic type un- 
der each picture is a further distressing 
detraction. 
& 
The Real Australia. By Alfred Buchanan. 
Pp. vii, 318. Philadelphia: Geo. W. Jacobs 
& Co. $1.50. 

The chief impression left by Mr. 
Buchanan’s Real Australia is the clever- 
ness of the author. The book is unde- 
niably interesting. It is a book that, once 
begun, will be read to the last page; but 
when the reader has finished, while he 
will certainly know a great deal more 
about Mr. Buchanan, his views of life, 
and his powers -and ability, it is doubtful 
whether he will have a much better or 
fuller knowledge than he had before 
about the real Australia. Much of the 
book is occupied by very clever general- 
izations which might apply to any new 
country, and which certainly would de- 
scribe Canada just as truly as Victoria 
or New South Wales. Mr. Buchanan is 
evidently not favorable to Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s idea of binding the Empire to- 
gether by means of preferential trade. 
Imperialism in the British Colonies, he 
holds, is a matter of sentiment. Austra- 
lians need sentiment to give them nation- 
ality, and Mr. Buchanan contends “There 
is nothing in the history of Australia to 
awaken sentiment of any sort, unless it 
be a sentiment of disgust at the manner 
in which the aboriginals were treated, 
and of shame for the early records of 
Botany Bay.” As for the Imperialist 
who is an Imperialist only out of self- 
interest—this variety, Mr. Buchanan as- 
serts, cannot be relied upon. 

“So far from being a buttress to Imperial- 
ism, he is in reality its chief danger 
For, undervaluing sentiment as he does, deal- 
ing with supposed advantages and disadvan- 
tages as he does, he is morally certain to adjust 
his views to successive changes on -the interna- 
tional horizon Manifestly the bonds 
must be different from those of temporary self- 
interest if they are to have any holding power.” 
So little is known of Australia, and so 
little concerning its affairs appears in the 
newspapers and periodicals, that this 
bright, readable little book ought to meet 
with a hearty welcome. The chapters on 
the poets, authors and statesmen of the 
Southern Island Continent are especially 
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useful; and the descriptions of Sydney 
and Melbourne may well serve to invest 
each of these cities with an individuality 
for readers who never expect to sail the 
Southern seas. 


& 


Stories and Sketches. 
Jacobi. New York: 
Sons. $1.50. 

The literary remains of those who 
have been noted in other lines than those 
of letters are seldom of much value, save 
to personal friends, but in this volume 
of the early writings of Dr. Mary Put- 
nam Jacobi the publishers have truly pre- 
served, as their note suggests, “a real 
contribution to American literature.” 
The book shows that in the making of 
an eminent physician and a leader of 
women when such a leader was needed, 
a writer was lost; but we see this with 
the same exhilaration, even, with which 


By Mary Putnam 
G. P. Putnam’s 


we recognize in a chance acquaintance, 
whom we are to meet but once, those 
parts which would make him a noble 
friend, did the chances ‘of life allow. 
These eight essays and tales were writ- 
ten while Mary Putnam was making her 


courageous and single handed struggle 
for a medical training in the schools of 
Paris. Intent as she was on the scien- 
tific pursuits that were to be her life 
work, she could yet write papers of such 
delicate wit, such incisive expression, 
such clearness of thought and apprecia- 
tion of the picturesque as raises them 
quite above the level of the magazine 
article for which purpose they served, 
and makes them as vividly interesting 
now as at their first printing, thirty or 
forty years ago. While the personality 
and the youth of the writer can be pleas- 
antly detected now and again, as in the 
enthusiasm over some educational theory, 
the understanding treatment of the 
women characters, the medical allusions, 
yet there is no trace of the amateur in 
the brilliancy of “Some French Lead- 
ers,” in the perfect charm of “A Study 
in Still Life,” in the fine restraint of “A 
Sermon at Notre Dame.” By a slip of 
the proofreader, which should be cor- 
rected in a later edition, on page 441 
Isaiah takes from Elijah’s mouth the 
irony with which he once taunted the 
priests of Baal. 
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Daily Notes of a Trip Around the World. 
By E. W. Howe. Topeka, Kan.: Crane 
& Co. 2 vols. $3.00. 

There is no paper coming to our desk 
that is more invariably read than The 
Globe, of Atchison, Kan. It dis usses 
the things that the people spend most of 
their time thinking about and doing in- 
stead of the things they are supposed to 
think and do. The Atchison Globe is the 
idea and personality of one man—“Ed.” 
Howe, who twenty-five years ago aston- 
ished the English speaking world by 
“The Story of a Country Town,” which 
has not yet been surpassed as a close 
study of real people. The sum of Mr. 
Howe’s philosophy, stated in his own 
words, is: 

“The great things in nature and art impress 
me, but only the incidents of life affect me 
deeply. I have never stood in awe before a 
great picture. A funeral impresses me more 
than a masterpiece of art; a crying child, the 
unhappiness of people, the ordinary affairs 
of men—these are the things that make the 
cold chills run over me, or make my knees 
weak, as if standing on the brink of a preci- 
pice.’ 

With true kindness of heart, rare in- 


sight, a dry humor salted with a grain of 
sarcasm and an infallible common sense, 
he writes about the ordinary affairs of 


life. Nothing is too trivial or common- 
place to suggest a generalization, noth- 
ing too exalted to provoke an irrelevance. 
Harnessing a horse, putting up preserves, 
washing the baby, sweeping the kitchen, 
falling out of love, the Roosevelt chil- 
dren—these and a million like them are 
the texts for ‘the philosophical preach- 
ments of the “Poor Richard” of Kansas. 
A year ago this winter Mr. Howe took 
a trip around the world, traveling in 
Hawaii, Japan, China, the Philippines, 
Ceylon, India, Egypt, Palestine and Eu- 
rope. Every day he wrote a few para- 
graphs for his paper, telling of his trav- 
els. These paragraphs, making a con- 
tinuous history of his trip, are now pub- 
lished in the two volumes before us, and 
make the most entertaining record of 
travel we have read in many a 
year. Mr. Howe never opened a guide- 
book from the time he left Atchison un- 
til he returned. He wrote only of what 
he personally saw and felt. But after 
reading the books, one feels as tho one 
had actually seen the world just as Mr. 
Howe did. The horrors of sea-sickness, 
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the beggars of Ceylon, the soap and tow- 
els in the hotel bedrooms, the brakemen 
on the Indian railroads and the insignifi- 
cance of the Sphinx are given space on 
the printed page in proportion to the 
time they took up the traveler’s actual 
attention on the trip. The one conclu- 
sion that Mr. Howe keeps reiterating is 
that traveling at best is a hardship and 
that the average. stay-at-home American 
is the best-off person in the world—if he 
only knew it. Doubtless there are other 
books giving more information about the 
people whom Mr. Howe has described in 
this unconventional narrative, but the 
homely homespun philosophy and the wry 
wit of the West (there is no humor pro- 


duced in the East now) crop out on ev- 


The book is a Kansas classic. 
& 


Cairo, Jerusalem and Damascus. Three 
Chief Cities of the Egyptian Sultans. By 
a yoy Litt. With illus- 
trations in color b . S. S. Tyrwhitt, 
R. B. A. 8vo. ng xiii, 473. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $3.50 net. 

The title page and the preface tell us 
that the pictures were the occasion of the 
text; but for the text the publishers went 
to one of the most competent Oriental 
scholars in England, who left the trans- 
lation of Arabic manuscripts to attach 
himself for a while to the precinct of art. 
Here are fifty-eight illustrations in color 
after Tyrwhitt’s sketches from the most 
famous cities of the near East, the archi- 
tecture of which goes back to before the 
Fatimide dynasty down to the Mameluke 
and the latest Turkish period. We have 
mosques and minarets and bazars, walls 
and citadels and cemeteries; we are 
shown where they say Paul was let down 
in a basket in Damascus, the Mosque of 
Omar in Jerusalem, and Hezekiah’s 
Pool; but richest of all are the ‘scenes 
from Cairo, that fabulous city of story 
and renown. The pictures are lifelike 
and will delight others than those who 
have visited these Moslem wonders. The 
text has the rare merit of being trust- 
worthy, and full of historical detail and 
instruction as to that Caliphate life and 
period of which we usually have only 
vague impressions, in which we mix up 
Cairo with Damascus and Bagdad, and 
probably all drawn from the “Arabian 
Nights.” 


ery page. 
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Literary Notes 


..+.The Burlington Magazine, the well 
known international journal of art, will be 
hereafter issued in America by Moffatt, Yard 
& Co., New York. 

....1 he Reader, which has been published 
at Indianapolis by the Bobbs-Merrill Com- 
pany, will be united with Putnam’s Monthly, 
of New York, with the March issue. This 
combination of Western hustle with Eastern 
culture ought to be a success. 

....The Rev. Frank Crane is a name known 
to INDEPENDENT readers. His working the- 
ology may be found in a volume entitled The 
Religion of Tomorrow (New York: Duffield 
& Co.). Old doctrines receive new forms, and 
incentives to duty are discovered in truths 
both old and new. 

...-A salesman will find not only much of 
inerest, but also a large amount of valuable 
information, in Walter D. Moody’s Men Who 
Sell Things. Aside from the technical points 
gathered in twenty years’ experience on the 
road, there is some good philosophy mixed 
in. The book is dedicated to “The Commer- 
cial Ambassador.” (McClurg, Chicago. $1.00.) 

....Lhe Bible Under Trial, by Prof. James 
Orr, a series of miscellaneous philippics against 
the dominant tendencies in Biblical criticism, 
appears in a second edition (New Yotk: A. 
C. Armstrong & Son). Dr. Orr conceives the 
works of most modern scholars as “assaults 
upon the Bible,” and he has discovered an 
“attack” even in Dr. Ladd’s reverent volume 
on “The Philosophy of Religion.” 


....Matters of greater importance and of 
more general interest than the affairs of a 
single Episcopal parish in New York City 
abound in the Rev. Dr. John P. Peters’s 
Annals of St. Michael’s (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons), notably the modest recital of the serv- 
ices of the present rector, the author of the 
volume, to the cause of Semitic studies in 
America and to Oriental archeological explora- 
tion. The book is beautifully printed and 
illustrated, and is a model of what a history 
of an important Church should be. Such vol- 
umes will some day furnish invaluable material 
to writers of thore general histories, and are 
a great credit to their compilers and to those 
who encourage their preparation. 


....The latest section of the great English 
dictionary, edited by Dr. Murray- and 
published by the Clarendon Press, -Ox- 
ford, covers the ground from Polygenous to 
Promious, in which are found 5,726 words and 
compounds. There is, as always, much inter- 
ing reading in it, particularly the. paragraph, 
or rather the article, for it would take eight 
pages in THE INDEPENDENT, on the history of 
the word Potato, which was originally applied 
to the sweet potato (Batata), the now com- 
mon variety being called “bastard potato.” A 
new and popular fruit which goes in this coun- 
try by the ridiculous name of “grape fruit” 
has some twenty-five aliases, among them 
“pampelmouse,” .“pimple-nose,” —_ “pomelo,” 
“shaddock,” and “forbidden fruit.” 


....Mr. John Manson publishes some severe 
strictures on the Salvation Army, especially 
for its financial methods as administered in 
Great Britain, in The Salvation Army and the 
Public (New York: E. P. Dutton & Co.) 
The demand for a full, public accounting of 
the Army’s receipts and expenditures would 
seem to be justified, especially since the ap- 
peals for public support are so vigorous and 
persistent. 


a 
Pebbles 


THERE was an old woman of Nicarag-u-a, 
Whose back hair was bit off by a jag-u-ar; 
The woman said “Ah!” 
The jaguar said “Pah! 
What a false, artificial old hag you are!” 


A MAN ate peanuts, nothing else, 
And when that man was dead, 
“He had tried to beat a shell game,” 
Was what the obit. said. 
—Philadelphia Ledger. 


WHEN Benjamin wed Annie, oh! 
They both were kindly fated; 
It Bennie-fited him, you know, 
While she was Annie-mated. 
—Saturday Evening Post. 


An Atchison woman, who is in her thirties, 
went to her first big reception the other day. 
She got fussed, as she expected, and when 
the lemonade was passed around bit. a big 
piece out of the glass—Atchison Globe. 


Don’t sleep on your left side, for it causes 
too great a pressure on the heart. 2 

Don’t sleep on your right side, for it‘ in- 
terferes with the respiration of that lung. 

Don’t sleep on your stomach, for that in- 
terferes with the respiration of both lungs and 
makes breathing difficult. 

Don’t sleep on your back, for this method 
of getting rest is bad for the nervous system. 

Don’t sleep sitting in a chair, for your body 
falls into an unnatural position and you can- 
not get the necessary relaxation. 

Don’t sleep standing up, for you may topple 
over and crack your skull. 

Don’t sleep.—Puck. 


A LocaL financier, who feels a deep interest 
in the financial flurry which has agitated the 
country for the past week, and who always 
asks the News for “the latest,” about 1 p. m., 
called up today and the ’phone happened to 
be answered by the wag of the office. 

“What’s the latest news from New York?” 
asked the financier. 

“Brooklyn bridge suspended,” shouted the 
jokist. 

“Heavens, what else?” 

“The subway is in a hole.” 

“Great Scott, it gets worse, 
Anything else?” 

- “The Singer Building has gone up.” 

“Good heavens!” 

He rang off. Thirty minutes later he rang 
up to inform the jokist that he had “caught 
on.”—Tampa News. 


doesn’t it? 
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The Issues and the People 


THE American voter who expects to 


cast a. ballot next November for a 
Presidential candidate cannot do a 
wiser thing than devote a. few 
hours between now. and _ election 
day to a detailed comparison, point 
by point, of the remarkable message that 
President Roosevelt transmitted to Con- 
gress on the last day of January, and the 
remarkable letters representing popular 
opinion in every quarter of the United 
States, which are printed in this issue of 
THE INDEPENDENT. 

We believe so comprehensive, so in- 
teresting, and so profoundly significant 
an expression of popular opinion has 
seldom been offered to the public at one 
time and in one place in our whole na- 
tional history as is given in these letters. 
We believe that it will be the verdict of 
historians a generation from now that 
Mr. Roosevelt’s latest message is the 
greatest state paper that he has written 
thus far, if not the greatest that 
has been laid before the people by any 
American President since the Civil War. 
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If it be true that the judgment of our 
foreign contemporaries usually foreshad- 
ows the judgment of our descendants, 
we are not rash in our prediction. The 
London Times, in its serious and well- 
balanced comment, says: 

“His pluck and persevering courage never 
have been so strikingly demonstrated as on 
this occasion. Roosevelt has been the first 
since Lincoln’s day to see that the responsi- 
bilities of the United States on the American 
continent and in the world demand greater 
earnestness in treatment.” 

There is probably no source to which 
an American reader can turn for enlight- 
enment on public issues which is, on the 
whole, so thoroly misleading as the edi- 
torial columns of some leading Eastern 
newspapers. The most superficial ac- 
quaintance with what people are feeling 
and thinking in the vast region west of the 
Alleghenies is sufficient to warn the cau- 
tious investigator that these journalists 
either do not know the mind of the 
American people or they do not choose 
to let their readers know that they know. 
Whoever will patiently look thru the let- 
ters that we publish today, noting the 
pointed, spontaneous, obviously inde- 
pendent and highly individual expres- 
sions of political opinion in which they 
abound, and compare them with the edi- 
torial utterances of the leading Eastern 
newspapers for ten days past, will here- 
after attach little value to the Eastern 
organs of privileged interest and reac- 
tion, as a reflection of American politi- 
cal intelligence. 

If it be true that whom the gods 
would destroy they first make mad, the 
comments of the “influential” press upon 
the President’s message may perhaps be 
accounted for by supernal influence. As 
examples of merely human errancy they 
tax credulity. When, for instance, a 
leading journal remarks, “It is our be- 
lief that Mr. Roosevelt has at last gone 
where the people will not follow,” we 
find it difficult to imagine that the writer 
and the responsible editor were fully 
aware where they themselves “were at.” 
However that may be, Mr. Roosevelt 
and the people have calculated their own 
latitude and longitude with a nicety 
never before displayed in government by 
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and for the people. If any man quite 
sincerely believes that the American peo- 
ple will not follow where Mr. Roosevelt 
“has at last gone,” he is destined to have 
an uncomfortable awakening from his 
delusions. 

Astonishing as is such a misinterpreta- 
tion of the popular mind, it is soberness 
and urbanity by comparison with the 
comments upon the style and manner of 
the message. To characterize this docu- 
ment as abounding in “pas- 
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by the men who,aided by state-created 
privilege, have exploited the virgin re- 
sources of the richest continent in the 
world. At any former time this power 
would utterly have arinihilated the forces 
of democracy. But, thanks to that sys- 
tem of universal education which has 
been created here, to freedom of discus- 
sion, to untrammeled communication, and 
to the sturdy independence of the sons 
of pioneers, there has arisen in this nation 





sion,’ “excitement” and 
“intemperance of speech” is 
to make the childish assump- 
tion that the American peo- 
ple will accept such criticism 
without taking the trouble to 
read the message for them- 
selves. They will read it. 
Literally millions will read it. 
Tens of thousands already 
have read it, and they have 
discovered that the charac- 
terizations of it by the Presi- 
dent’s enemies are simply not 
true. ' Forceful it indeed is. 
But the strength is the re- 
lentless force of moral 
earnestness. It is the Mil- 
tonic strength before which 
the apologists for privilege 
and for wrong can only 
break forth in the meaning- 
less phrases of anger. 

So far from being an “as- 
tounding appeal to the hot- 
headed and the irresponsi- 
ble,” this message is essen- 
tially the most serious and 
earnest appeal that has ever 











been made by a public man 
in America to the moral 
sense of the nation; and the response 
which the moral sense of the nation 
has made and will continue to make 
to it, so far from showing that the peo- 
ple “are ripe for a war of destruction 
against the elements of the nation’s great- 
ness and stability,” shows that the Amer- 
ican people are still quite competent for 
the great task of maintaining republican 
self-government. Never in history has 
there been so tremendous an array of 
power bent upon creating an oligarchical 
society as that which has been organized 
in the United States since the Civil War 


THE TWO LEADING REPUBLICAN CANDIDATES. 


a power that is greater—and that power 


will rule! 
& 


Governor Hughes’s Platform 


Ir there were persons who expected 
that Governor Hughes, in the public ad- 
dress which may be called his platform, 
would give aid and comfort to the reac- 
tionaries, they have been disappointed. 
Of course there was no such expectation 
on the part of those who knew the man 
and were familiar with his work since 
he took public office. The address was 
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one of broad scope, not only in its state- 
ment of fundamental principles, but also 
in what was said about national ques- 
tions of the day. Some of these ques- 
tions, however, are much more impor- 
tant than others, and by his views con- 
cerning them the Governor will be 
judged. 

; First, it will be noticed that he heart- 
ily commended President Roosevelt for 
“his vigorous opposition to abuses and 
for the strong impulse he has given to 
movements for their correction,” speak- 
ing also of “the great service he has ren- 
dered and the. fundamental importance 
of the purposes he has had in view.” 
This disposes of the assertion, widely 
published, that the Governor has not ap- 
proved the President's course and has 
personally been at variance with him. 
As to the regulation of interstate rail- 
roads, the Governor not only expresses 
his approval of the Rate law, but goes 
further : 

“I believe that the Commission should have 
the most ample powers for purposes of investi- 
gation and supervision, and for making rules 
and orders, which will enable it to deal to the 
fullest extent possible, within constitutional 
limits, with interstate transportation in all its 
phases.” 

With respect to the Sherman Anti- 
Trust law he is fully in agreement with 
the President, both as to amendments 
restricting condemnation to combina- 
tions that are harmful and in unreason- 
able restraint of trade, and concerning 
provision for railway rate agreements. 
He asks for “explicit definition of what 
is wrong and adequate punishment of 
the guilty.” 

Because he is not in favor of punish- 
ing corporations by fines, except for 
minor offenses, some have asserted that 
in this he is hostile to the President. 
Governor Hughes would have the guilty 
rebater sent to prison. But Mr. Roose- 
velt also would like to see him punished 
in that way. We presume he would 
have preferred the imprisonment of the 
Standard Oil officer responsible for re- 
bating, to the imposition of that fine of 
$29,240,000 by Judge Landis. The Gov- 
ernor was dealing with many questions 
in a short time. If the recent prosecu- 
tions had been his sole topic, he would 
doubtless have pointed out that certain 
Senators withdrew the prison penalty 


* because it may exist in many States. 
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from the old law, under which the rebate 
indictments were obtained. ‘There is 
such a penalty in the new law. It is well 
known that Attorney-General Bonaparte 
(representing the President in the De- 
partment of Justice), preferred that the 
punishment should be imprisonment. 
Governor Hughes and the Administra- 
tion are not at variance on this question, 
unless it be in the matter of an opinion 
as to the inclination of trial juries. 

There has been misleading comment 
upon the Governor’s remarks about 
Federal power and State power, due 
probably to hasty reading of what he 
said. Governor Hughes did not object 
to the use of Federal power for the regu- 
lation of interstate commerce. There 
should be, he said, no unnecessary exer- 
cise of Federal power, causing impair- 
ment of proper local autonomy, but he 
also said there was danger that serious 
evils of national scope would go un- 
checked because of a failure to exercise 
Federal power. Surely the following 
words did not place him with the ex- 
treme advocates of State rights: 

“It cannot be regarded as a policy of un- 
wise centralization that, wherever there is a 
serious evil demanding governmental correc- 
tion, which afflicts interstate commerce and 
hence is beyond the control of the States, the 
power of Congress should unhesitatingly be 
exercised.” 

He vetoed a two-cent fare bill, and he 
well knows that State railway legislation, 
as the President says, is “sometimes wise, 
sometimes ill-judged and extreme, some- 
times unjust, and more often ineffective 
because unconstitutional.” But if we as- 
sume that he had in mind the Beveridge 
child labor bill, the bearing of the follow- 
ing passage in his speech is clearly seen: 

“It must be remembered that an evil is not 
the proper subject of Federal cognizance merely 
All sorts 
of evils exist in many States which should be 
corrected by the exercise of local power, and 
they are not evils of Federal concern altho 
they may be widespread.” 

As for the Governor’s opinions con- 
cerning the purity of elections, publicity 
for campaign expenses, the preservation 
of the forests, the development of inland 
waterways, and legislation for the im- 
provement of labor conditions, they are 
in accord with those of the most pro- 
gressive element of his party. His brief 
reference to our duty with respect to the 
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Filipinos is wholly admirable. A revi- 
sion of the tariff, based upon the differ- 
ence in the cost of production here and 
abroad as “the fundamental considera- 
tion,’ would make great changes in the 
present law, arid resort to a commission 
would cause delay. It is to be noted, 
however, that the Governor (who stands 
for revision) believes that the protective 
policy should not be “a cover for exor- 
bitant rates or for obtaining special privi- 
leges” which are not for the general 
good. 

When he asks the Republicans of his 
State to “forget every personal differ- 
ence” he seeks to end a factional bitter- 
ness that should promptly be laid aside, 
but which may be kept alive by a contest 
for control of the party machinery. So 
excellent a candidate should have the 
support of all the Republicans of New 
York, and they should work in harmony. 
If discredited bosses and agents of reac- 
tionaries promote his candidacy for sin- 
ister purposes of their own, the rank.and 
file should be so united and earnest in his 
interest that the selfish schemes of such 
men will have no weight to his disadvan- 
tage in New York or elsewhere. 


a 
Another Regicide 


Ir is dangerous to go into battle. It is 
quite as dangerous to wear a crown. The 
proportion of kings who die a violent 
death is as great as of those who die in 


war. Uneasy lies the head that wears a 
crown. Even presidents of republics be- 
long to the same danger-class. 

It is not long since the attempt nearly 
succeeded to assassinate the King of 
Spain and his bride. Now the King of 
Portugal and his elder son and heir to 
the throne have been killed by a band of 
assassins who attempted to destroy the 
whole family at once, but failed to kill 
the Queen and the younger son, who now 
succeeds as King of Portugal. 

King Carlos had for months been rul- 
ing by a purely arbitrary assumption of 
power, independently of the Cortes. Such 
was the friction between the too numer- 
ous parties that legislation and even the 
appropriation of money to carry on the 
government was blocked, and the King 
dissolved the Cortes, made Franco his 
Premier, and ruled by royal mandate, 
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supported by his vigorous Premier, 
Franco, and the army. Of course, this 
procedure produced great discontent. An 
English Parliament decapitated a king 
who acted no more illegally. But in Por- 
tugal there was no Cortes in session, and 
Premier Franco was-very free in the ar- 
rest and imprisonment of those who op- 
posed his arbitrary policy, and the King 
fully supported him, even altho his son, 
the young Duke of Braganza, who had 
taken a journey to visit the Portuguese 
colonies, protested against such lawless 
rule. He has now perished with his 
father. It had seemed that the popular 
hostility would be directed against the 
Premier, and it is surprising that he has 
escaped. In a late journey of his thru 
the provinces his life was regarded as in 
great danger. But it would look as if it 
were the attempt of the Republican revo- 
lutionists, as in the case of the Servian 
murders a few years ago, to destroy the 
whole royal family. 

The world will wait anxiously to see. 
what will be the result. For weeks Lis- 
bon has been almost as much walled 
against authentic public knowledge of 
what was going on as was Peking dur- 
ing the Boxer insurrection. Premier 
Franco suppressed all news. He is now 
real dictator, for the young King is 
not twenty years old. He has proclaimed 
what is really drastic martial law, and 
will banish from the country whoever he 
thinks is dangerous to his control. He is 
absolute autocrat, or will be so long as 
the people can be held in awe by the 
army. But that kind of rule cannot last 
indefinitely. The Republican and Social- 
istic elements are strong, and they are 
both utterly opposed to a royal régime. 
The end will have to be a republic, for 
France is a republic. It must come, and 
may come soon. There will be no other 
country to intervene to save a throne, as 
would be the case in Eastern Europe, and 
as was the case in the revolutions of 1848. 
Between France and Portugal a crown 
would not long remain on a royal head in 
Spain, which has once tried unsuccess- 
fully to be a republic. The only hope to 
maintain a royal house is, as in Great 
Britain, to abdicate the powers of roy- 
alty and allow complete rule by the peo- 
ple. But that is a republic, by whatever 
name it may be called, 
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Dispossessing a Nation 


POLAND was partitioned, after its la- 
mentable fall, between Prussia, Austria 
and Russia. But the people have re- 
mained Poles, clung to their language, 
cultivated their history and traditions, 
and so are three thorns in the side of 
three empires. 

In turn the three empires have tried to 
subdue the racial sentiment of the Poles, 
but have as often failed. Whether Poles, 
Jews or Christians such sentiment grows 
strong by persecution. It is the sun, and 
not the frosty wind, that loosens the rus- 
tic’s cloak. But governments seldom 
learn this fact, and just now Prussia pro- 
poses to try the fool’s policy. 

There has been for some time a com- 
mission whose business it is to purchase 
estates in Prussian Poland aid sell them 
to Germans. The payment is from public 
money secured by taxes which Poles 
themselves pay. In schools children are 
not allowed to use the Polish language, 
and Polish is forbidden in public meet- 
ings. As if this were not foolish and 
drastic enough a new and absolutely ty- 
rannical proposition has been presented 
by Chancellor Biilow to the Prussian Par- 
liament, being nothing less than the ar- 
bitrary and compulsory purchase of es- 
tates owned by Poles, 174,000 acres this 
year, and transferring them to German- 
speaking Prussians, thus dispossessing 
the owners by a lawless law, making 
them like Melibceus, exiles from their na- 
tive land, banished to another continent, 
citizens compulsorily with us or in Can- 
ada or Australia, “toto divisos orbe 
Britannos.” 

This, we say, is a cruelty, a tyranny, 
unworthy of a decent Christian people. 
The Prussian Poles have been good citi- 
zens. They have paid their taxe~; they 
have served faithfully in the army; they 
have raised no revolution. They have 
only demanded and exercised the free- 
dom to use the language of their fathers, 
and to nourish the silent hope that in the 
good day coming the dissevered frag- 
ments shall be reunited in a new Poland. 
They have kept their patriotism bright in 
their hearts, but have been obediently 
loyal to the nation of which they have 
been forced to be a part. They could not 
believe that a civilized State, which has 
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courts to recognize and protect the rights 
of personal property, could select them 
out as having no rights in their inherited 
acres, and could compel them, against 
their will, to give up and forsake the 
homes and graves of their ancestors, and 
all to put in their place a people who use 
a different tongue from theirs. Such a 
law, if enacted, will be a disgrace to the 
Prussian name. 

That is not the way Great Britain deals 
with Canada. There she allows the 
French language in schools and in Par- 
liament. So she allows Dutch in South 
Africa. So we allow full use of Spanish 
in Porto Rico and the Philippines. That 
is the way to secure loyalty and content- 
ment ; and it is also the best way to super- 
sede a subordinate and supernumerary 
language. The world is amazed that 


Prussia knows no better than does. Rus- 
sia how to rule a conquered and incor- 
porated people. 


The ‘‘ Nerve of Missions ”’ 


It would seem a hundred years, and yet 
is not so much more than a dozen, since 
our theological world was stirred by the 
“new theology” of the day, now a for- 
gotten theology, for the present “new 
theology” is something quite different. 
Then Andover Seminary was broken up 
over it, certain professors, now dead or 
living, arguing for a second probation, 
and Professor Park standing behind 
Joseph Cook in declaring that it would 
destroy the “nerve of missions” to ques- 
tion that the present probation settled the 
question of eternal life or eternal death. 

It is but fifteen years since it was de- 
cided at Worcester that the American 
Board might send missionaries of a lib- 
eral faith, and Secretary Alden and 
Joseph Cook met final defeat; and now 
we look to the pages of The Missionary 
Herald of February and we find that old 
question of the “nerve of missions” again 
considered by seventeen different writers 
and preachers of distinction in the Con- 
gregational communion, under the title 
“The Foreign Mission Imperative,” and 
not one of them mentions, unless by dis- 
tant allusion, that motive of saving the 
heathen from the pains of eternal death 
which was in those days asserted to be 
the very life-nerve and imperative of 
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missions to the heathen. The contrast 
with those days is surprising. It marks 
a stage of religious history. We get by 
it a startling parallax on our intellectual 
movement. 

These seventeen representative men 
include twelve ministers living in various 
sections of this country and five foreign 
missionaries at home on furlough. They 
were told that it is said we now need a 
restatement of the aims and motives of 
foreign missionary enterprise, as the old 
arguments have become less effective, 
and they were asked to set forth the pres- 
ent view of missions with its emphasis 
and imperative. President Mackenzie, 
of Hartford Theological Seminary, re- 
plies that the motive is found in Christ 
and in the human experience of his 
power and grace, who came to save the 
lost and who puts on all men the demand 
to repent and believe the gospel. Presi- 
dent Tucker, of Dartmouth College, who 
was deep in the old controversy, tells us 
that certain motives are unchangeable, 
obedience to Christ’s command, thé love 
of man, and the sense of the sinfulness 
of sin as seen in Christ’s sacrifice; and 
that to our age a fresh obligation comes 
with the new valuation of hitherto un- 
known races. Dr. Jefferson, pastor of 
Broadway Tabernacle, New York, finds 
the motive now to be that which sent 
Paul to Macedonia, in the opportunity of 
doing mighty things for God and human- 
ity. Dr. Gordon, of the Old South 
Church, Boston, finds the motive in 
the love of Christ, constraining us 
“in the eternal love of God as re- 
peated in his Son, Jesus Christ, re- 
peating itself in all the true disciples of 
Christ.” Dr. Mills, of St. Louis, finds 
it in the supreme value of the gospel, the 
law of human brotherhood and the com- 
mand of Christ. This in substance is 
what all the other ministers at home say. 
They emphasize especially the compelling 
power of brotherly love and the com- 
mand of Christ. 

The five missionaries say much the 
same thing. Mr. Bunker, of South 
Africa, finds the imperative in the com- 
mand of Christ, and the motive in grate- 
ful loyalty to Christ in establishing the 
Kingdom of God on earth. Mr. Hin- 
man, of China, finds the essential good of 
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missions in God’s message of love in 
Jesus Christ, a simple gospel for the 


‘whole world. Mr. Partridge, of Turkey, 


says that salvation “is not so much being 
saved from destruction as to construc- 
tion,” and that such character is cultivated 
thru constant friendship with Christ. 
Mr. Howland, of Mexico, is impressed 
with the returns of missions, “not merely 
the saving of souls and Christian nurture, 
but anything in the line of education, 
temperance,” etc., that uplifts the people. 
Dr. De Forest, of Japan, finds the motive 
in the value of the Kingdom of God, and 
the call in the Spirit of God that has long 
worked thru their moral prophets, law- 
givers and religious teachers in the an- 
cient nations of the East, and which is 
calling us to enlarge their service for the 
Kingdom of God. Not one of these mis- 
sionaries, and not one of these ministers, 
tells us that the heathen are going down 
to Hell unsaved, and we must hasten to 
deliver them. This may or may not be 
in the background of what they mean by 
salvation, but not one says it. It is not 
the present and prominent motive in their 
minds or what they present to us. 

And yet missions are carried on more 
earnestly than ever. The “nerve” is not 
“cut.” Other motives are found suffi- 
cient, the love of man, the desire to make 
men better, the grandeur of the coming 
Kingdom of God, the command of Jesus 
Christ, loyalty and love to Him who is 
our Master—these are the weighty mo- 
tives presented and found effective. 

But oh! what a difference from the 
day, so little while ago, when we were 
told that such views involved heresy and 
were destructive. 


The Catenary Novel 


THE recognition of the force of eco- 
nomic influences on the course of human 
events has transformed the writing of 
political history in recent years, but no 
economic history of literature has yet ap- 


peared. In so far as they attempt to ac- 
count for fashion in books, the historians 
of literature seem to regard it as due to 
simultaneous changes of popular taste or 
to spontaneous outbursts of individual 
genius. But the effect of material and 
financial conditions in determining liter- 
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ary forms is clearly apparent in cases 
coming under the observation of all. A 
conspicuous example is the unprecedented 
demand for and consequent overwhelm- 
ing production of short stories. This is 
due to the multiplication of magazines, 
which in turn results from the increased 
demand for advertising space. It has 
been discovered in recent years that it is 
possible to write advertisements of almost 
any commodity so they shall be attract- 
ive and readable in themselves, and also 
that this is profitable in many lines where 
formerly a direct appeal to the consumer 
was unheard. of. The periodicals were 
able to provide a vehicle for this new ad- 
vertising because the introduction of 
wood-pulp paper, rapid presses, typeset- 
ting machines and photo-process illustra- 
tions enable newspapers and magazines 
to be produced with astonishing cheap- 
ness and facility. 

But there is a limit to the amount 
of advertising which can be “carried” 
by a certain amount of “reading mat- 
ter.” Interesting and attractive as 
the advertising matter became, peo- 
ple would not buy a magazine for 
that alone, and when it formed more than 
half or two-thirds the bulk of a number 
the value of the advertising pages them- 
selves decreased. In ‘making sandwiches 
the ham must not be sliced too thin. That 
necessitated starting a new magazine, and 
so we find from three to a dozen or more 
periodicals issued by the same house, 
often similar in character and apparently 
rivals. 

The next problem was how to get the 
necessary minimum of attractive and in- 
offensive reading matter to fill the space 
between the front and back sections of 
advertising. Besides current events and 
personalities the most available material 
was short stories, which, in order to ap- 
peal to the largest possible number of 
readers and to‘antagonize no one, had to 
be confined to narrow and conventional 
lines, practically to romances of love and 
adventure. On account of this sudden 
demand the market went short on short 
stories, and prices, even for second or 
third rate quality, rose to an unprece- 
dentedly high figure. This brought into 
the field of fiction hundreds of writers 
whom nature obviously intended for 
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other occupations. They were most of 
them better qualified to do hack work, 
such, for example, as chopping wood or 
driving cabs. 

The magazines which relied mostly on 
the news-stand sale of single copies in- 
stead of on a subscription list could not 
count on a permanent class of readers, 
consequently each number had to be com- 
plete in itself. Continued stories, which 
were the leading feature of the old- 
fashioned magazine, became less import- 
ant in the new or were entirely omitted. 
Instead of the announcement on the cover 
that such a novel “begins in this num- 
ber,” we more commonly saw “no con- 
tinued stories.” 

But while the short story is more sal- 
able than the novel in periodicals it is less 
salable in book form. Volumes of dis- 
connected short stories, even by the 
most popular authors, hardly pay 
for publishing. The only way for 
a writer to secure this double sale 
was to invent something that would 
read like a short story in the period- 
ical and like a novel in book form. This 
is the real origin of what might be called 
the catenary novel, which consists of a 
chain of episodes or adventures of the 
same characters. Any one of the series 

may be read with interest by itself, but 
together they form a tolerably connected 
story. This saves the author the trouble 
of inventing a new set of characters 
every month, and the constant reader the 
trouble of getting acquainted with so 
many new people. Reading a lot of short 
stories at a sitting is as tiring as attend- 
ing receptions all day. 

On account of the rigidity of the con- 
ditions imposed upon it the catenary 
novel is restricted in style and scope. The 
long passages descriptive of persons and 
places, the careful setting of the stage, 
the gradual introductions and transitions, 
have to be eliminated. The most import- 
ant features of the old-fashioned novel, 
the complicated plot, interactions of a 
large number of persons and the devel- 
opment of character, are impossible in 
the new. The.style must be simple and 
the action swift. 

Often the catenary novel is, like the 
star play, confined to the display of a sin- 
gle character, with the aid of as few 
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minor parts as possible. The two most 
popular novels of the last five years, “The 
Virginian,” by Owen Wister, and “Mrs. 
Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch,” by Alice 
Hegan Rice, were of this kind. Kipling’s 
“Soldiers Three,” Davis’s Van Bibber 
sketches, Doyle’s “Adventures of 
Sherlock Holmes,” Mrs. Deland’s 
stories of Dr. Lavendar and his peo- 
ple in Old Chester, Miss Kelly’s East 
Side school children, O. Henry’s Latin 
American tales, Mrs. Madden’s Life 
of Emmy Lou, are representative of the 
thousands of serial episodes and incidents 
of cowboy, suburban, domestic, athletic, 
adventurous, criminal and society life. 

Of course the catenary novel is no 
new thing. The “Decameron” and “Can- 
terbury Tales” do not belong to this class 
because they consist of distinct stories in 
artificial setting, but some of the individ- 
ual tales of the “Arabian Nights,” such 
as “Sindbad the Sailor,” are good ex- 
amples of it and due to the same cause, 
for the story-teller on a street corner has 
to hold his casual audience by the same 
devices as the writer for news-stand pe- 
riodicals. “Pickwick Papers” took the 
catenary form because it was issued in 
periodical parts and was written from 
hand to mouth, or, perhaps, we should 
say from mouth to hand, since Dickens 
was accustomed to recite his dialog be- 
fore putting it on paper. 

But in spite of the prevalence of cate- 
nary fiction on account of the ease with 
which it can be written and read and its 
adaptation to present conditions of pub- 
lication, it is inferior to the standard type 
of novel not only from an artistic stand- 
point but also in permanence and even in 
popularity. It should be noted that altho 
“The Virginian” and “Mrs. Wiggs” 
stood for a time at the head of the list 
of the “best sellers” of the last five years, 
the six books standing next to them, 
Parker’s “The Right of Way,” Church- 
il’s “Coniston” and “Crisis,” Thurston’s 
‘““Masqueraders,” Wharton’s “House of 
Mirth,” and Ward’s “Marriage of Wil- 
liam Ashe,’ all belong to the class of 
“well-made” novels with plot and scenery 
and characters all complete. Episodes 
and characters must be linked together 
to form a net instead of a mere chain if 
they are to hold the reader’s attention. 
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Animal Slavery 


Tuese days of sleet and snow, when 
we see carriage horses stand shivering 
before opera houses and restaurants and 
draft horses staggering along the icy 
streets and falling with bloody hocks or 
broken legs, make us long for the speedier 
coming of the time when inanimate steel 
and tireless electricity shall take their 
places. In Paris today there are only 
83,458 horses employed, where ten years 
ago there were 92,028, a_ reduction 
of 10 per cent. Probably the displace- 
ment of the horse by the machine will be 
more rapid in the future, until ultimately 
he will receive an honorable discharge 
from his 4,000 years of service to man. 
“De Yankees is queer people,” said a 
negro on the street of a Southern city 
when the trolley cars were first seen. 
“Dey come down hyar and set free the 
nigger, and den dey come down and set 
free de mule.” The abolition of animal 


slavery is to be effected by the progress 
of applied science, not by legislation, but 
legislation should facilitate rather than 


hinder, and public sentiment will be a 
strong factor in the cause, especially in 
its later stages. Already the sight of 
yoked oxen is somewhat offensive to our 
unaccustomed eyes, and we are shocked 
when we see in Europe dogs pulling 
heavy carts or working on treadmills. 
Dogs, we think, should lead the leisure 
life as pets or policemen. The extension 
of slavery to any of the free creatures, 
such, for example, as the use of moose for 
dray work or ostriches for carriages, 
would be likely to be checked by the S. P. 
C. A. with the backing of public senti- 
ment. A little girl coming to New York 
recently from the country cried out: 
“Oh, look, mamma. at that naughty man. 
He’s making horses pull the trolley car.” 
It will not be many years before we all 
see thru the eyes of this girl. 

Whether we will ever be able to dis- 
pense altogether with the aid of the lower 
animals, nobody can say. So long as we 
are dependent on cattle and sheep and 
chickens for their flesh and integument 
we must keep up the system of animal 
imprisonment, but that is not so bad as 
animal slavery, because they lead com- 
paratively easy, happy and healthy lives, 
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with no prescience of a violent death. Let 
us then manumit our slaves as soon as 
we can get along without them. The 


bees, the silkworms and the bacteria we 
will retain in our service indefinitely. 


& 

On the first trial of 
Thaw the attempt 
was made, after the 
far Western or Southern method, to 
acquit him on the ground, really, of the 
so-called “higher law,” which is not by 
any means’ the higher law of Saint Peter 
and William H. Seward, which was that 
it is better to obey God than man, but a 
very different sort, that which declares 
that if a man thinks he or his has been 
injured, he has the right to take the law in 
his own hands and kill the injurer. Part 
of the jury were willing to accept that 
doctrine, and the jury disagreed. For 
all we see, the likelihood is that this de- 
fense might have been repeated over and 
over again until the prosecution was 
wearied into giving up the attempt and 
the murderer would have gone free, But 
for some reason this.was not attempted. 
In the second trial the defense tried to 
show that Thaw was and had been from 
his birth insane, and was therefore inno- 
cent of criminal intent. This really sat- 
isfied the prosecution. But the defense, 
the lawyers, and the public knew that 
acquittal on that line of defense meant 
imprisonment for life. On that plea he 
was acquitted and sent to an asylum for 
the criminally insane. Thaw seemed to 
have sense enough to know what that de- 
fense meant, and to object to it. Per- 
haps his wife, and possibly his other 
relatives, who must have given their con- 
sent to the plea, were persuaded that it 
would mean but a temporary imprison- 
ment, and that it would soon be proved 
that he was no longer insane and that he 
could be safely freed. If so they were 
mistaken. The defense seems to have 
shown successfully that he has been in- 
sane from birth, and if so it will always 
be dangerous for him to be at large. 
That he should be permanently thus in- 
carcerated fits the common sense of jus- 
tice, and yet it looks as if both the de- 
fense and the prosecution were at one in 
the desire that he should not be set free. 
And that defense might serve to annul 
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his marriage on the ground that he was 
not mentally competent when married. 
If the family should attempt to secure 
this there would be considerable popular 
sympathy for Evelyn Thaw, whose 
story, in good part, is generally believed, 
while the result of the trial satisfies the 
public, or will if he is kept in confine- 
ment, as one who is liable to other homi- 
cidal attacks. 
& 
‘ Do you aspire to read all 
= — the new books as they 
s . 
come out? If so you will 
have to read at the rate of twenty-six 
books a day to keep up with American 
literature alone. Last year we broke the 
record: 2,481 more books published in 
the United States than in 1906; far ahead 
of any previous year. The total number 
for 1907 was 9,620, from which may be 
subtracted 695 new editions, leaving 
8,925 really new books appearing in the 
United States. Of these 6,517 were by 
American authors or were new editions 
manufactured in the United States, the 
others being by English or other foreign 
authors or consisting of imported edi- 
tions, bound or in sheets. We are grad- 
ually making good our literary declara- 
tion of independence, every year produc- 
ing a larger proportion of the books we 
read, especially fiction. In quantity if 
not in quality we are catching up with 
England, where last year 9,914 books ap- 
peared, only 294 ahead of us, whereas in 
1906 the English publications outnum- 
bered the American by 1,464. The 
French in 1907 produced 10,785, of 
which, however, 2,000 or 3,000 were 
mere pamphlets. The Italian book pro- 
duction for the same year was 7,040. In 
the American list Fiction, of course, 
stands at the head with 1,171 titles. 
Next to it and rapidly gaining on it is 
Theology and Religion with 876. The 
classes following are Law, Physical and 
Mathematical Science, Poetry and the 
Drama. Why is it that people will con- 
tinue to say that religion is a dead issue 
and that nobody reads poetry in face of 
the fact that last year in this country the 
number of new publications in religion 
was more than 40 per cent. greater than 
the year before, and the volumes of 
poetry more than doubled? 
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Aa Rhecited Could Clever Hans, the 


trained horse of the Baron 
von Osten, count and add 
and Spell and read, as his owner be- 
lieved? And can the clever dog, Roger, 
Whose owner has taught him all these 
things and more, too, so that he even an- 
ticipates the answer to a new question by 
putting his paw on the right card for a 
number or on the right letter to spell 
Constantinople, really do all this intel- 
ligént mental work which his owner de- 
seribes in the Century? We think not. 
We must accept the explanation, or 
something like it, of Mr. Yerkes, instruc- 
tor in psychology in Harvard University, 
difficult as it is, that the dog is simply 
guided by his master’s eyes or uncon- 
scious movements, and that his sight is 
keener than ours, even as is his smell. 
He must see his master’s face before he 
can answer the question. It is not mind 
reading, nor is it intellect. 


Dog 


& 

An effort is making ta enact 
Vivisection a law in this State to control 

experiments by vivisection. 
Our position on the subject is not with 
the extremists on either side. It needs 
no argument that great advantages have 
come to medical science by experiments 
on animals that have involved suffering. 
We approve them, because men are more 
valuable than guinea-pigs or even dogs. 
On the other hand, to repeat these old ex- 
periments simply to show them, and to 
set schoolboys and schoolgirls cutting 
up dogs and cats, is both cruel and use- 
less. Such vivisection should be allowed 
only in the real interests of Science and 
human life and health, and under close 
scientific control by suitable institutions 
and the department of health. Animals 
should, whenever possible, be etherized, 
and if seriously injured be killed when 
the experiment is concluded. There 
should be proper registration of those al- 
lowed to use vivisection, as well as of the 
buildings. Such restrictions will not pre- 
vent coimpetent private investigators, 
such as initiate so large a number of im- 
portant discoveries, from taking their 
share in such biologic study, for they can 
secure easily the endorsement of recog- 
nized authorities and institutions. The 
purpose of law should be to prevent need- 
less cruelty, while not at all discouraging 
the progress of real science. 
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Which Is At the convention of the Na- 
tional Liquor Dealers in 

True? a 

Louisville, Ky., January 22d, 
resolutions were past with this preamble: 

“Whereas, The people of the various States 
are being urged by certain organizations to 
prohibit the manufacture and sale of all alco- 
holic beverages, which would destroy millions 
of property and throw out of employment hun- 
dreds of thousands of men.” 

Then follow the resolutions, and we read 
again: 

“That a law merely prohibiting the manu- 
facture and sale of alcoholic beverages, while 
proving destructive of revenues, does and must 
inevitably fail to prohibit either the use or the 
abuse of alcoholic beverages. That prohibitory 
laws, under which our business is forbidden 
as a lawful pursuit, only shows as a result 
an increase in the per capita consumption of 
wine, beer and whisky.” 


Well, which? Will it destroy the busi- 
ness and throw liquor-makers and sellers 
out of employment, or will it increase 
manufacture and consumption? We can- 
not harmonize the two statements, and 
do not believe they caréd to tell the real 
truth. Certainly they are frightened. 
& 


., Are the Jews a race? Both 
aie sy a race and a religion, but 

” chiefly a race, seems to be 
the view of Dr. Magnes, the young asso- 
ciate rabbi of Temple Emmanuel of this 
city. When the wealthy Louis Stern, a 
trustee of Temple Emmanuel, allowed 
his daughter to marry, not long ago, 
Baron Leo de Graffenried in St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, Dr. Magnes preached a ser- 
mon which has caused Mr. Stern’s resig- 
nation as trustee. His text was: “Neither 
shalt thou make marriage with them. 
Thy daughter thou shalt not give unto 
his son, nor his daughter shalt thou take 
unto thy son.” That the sermon was di- 
rected against the marriage was indis- 
putable, and it was no relief to declare 
that Solomon and all the rest freely dis- 
obeyed the law up to Ezra’s time, which 
is one of the arguments that Deuterono- 
my is late. But Dr. Magnes’s argument 
to the liberal members of Temple Em- 
manuel was not the religious one, but the 
social, that intermarriage would neces- 
sarily disintegrate the Jewish commu- 
nity. He urged “racial preservation,” “a 
national entity,” and he argued that it is 
desirable to “rehabilitate the Hebrews 
as a nation among nations,” and he want- 
ed “the establishment of an ideal thzt 
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would be more than a theological ab- 
straction.” We can see that it may be a 
precious hope that a Zionist nation may 
be established in Palestine, to exist as an 
archeological specimen, with archaic 
language and laws after the Mosaic type; 
but we are not in Jewry, and no anthro- 
pology can distinguish Jews from Gen- 
tiles. Jews have all sorts of tints, blond 
and brunet, hair light or dark, noses 
pointed or‘ hooked, hight dwarf as the 
refugees from Egypt or tall as the Phi- 
listines from the Greek isles. If religion 
does not keep them distinct there is no 
racial bar, nothing but a lingering senti- 
ment or tradition. And meanwhile the 
refusal to intermarry is the one thing 
that so often puts a social ban upon 
them. When they give up the old re- 
ligion, and every binding rite but one, 
we see no reason why they should not 
intermarry and intermingle and cease to 
be a separate “national entity” within the 
nation, as are the Armenians in Turkey. 
_ & 

The answer of the Commissioners of 
Corporations to the criticisms of the 
Standard Oil Company on the action 
taken against it and the decisions of the 
courts is a very strong and convincing 
document. The pamphlet issued by the 
Standard Oil Company of Indiana, 
signed by its president, denied the legal- 
ity and the equity of the conviction. The 
published rate for shipment of oil from 
Whiting and Chicago to St. Louis was 
eighteen cents per hundred pounds, but 
only six cents was paid, and this was 
secret. It was not a rebate, simply a less 
charge. There was no competition, for 
the secret rate had accomplished its 
work and made a monopoly. Every 
waybill was false, made out on the eight- 
een cent rate, and yet only six cents 
paid. We see no legal or moral defense 
which would show the conviction unjust 
or the fine excessive. 


& 

We admire the courage of Sir Oliver 
Lodge in risking his scientific reputation 
on his belief in spiritualism and the genu- 
ineness of the communications from the 


other world thru Mrs. Piper. The ex- 
periments thru which the genuineness of 
her mediumistic communications with de- 
ceased persons is investigated are much 
like those which Professor Hyslop con- 


ducted in this country, and have to do 
with knowledge of insignificant facts pre- 
sumably unknown to the medium; but 
such psychical investigations must be 
long continued and abundantly verified 
before so tremendous a fact as the exist- 
ence of the soul after death can be scien- 
tifically demonstrated. 


& 

We have the heartiest sympathy with 
the spirit which controls the letter sent 
by Dr. Jefferson and over twenty other 
clergymen, members of a ministers’ club 
in this city addressed to Senator Hale, 
expressing the earnest hope that Con- 
gress will call a halt in enlarging the 
Navy. It is not long since President 
Roosevelt said that all we need is to keep 
our navy at its present standard, replac- 
ing old vessels, but that does not satisfy 
the present program. Even with this 
present program we do not equal the ex- 
travagance of Germany, which will ex- 
pend $100,000,000 a year for ten years 
on its navy. 

& 

It did not occur to us to make any 
mention of the marriage last week of a 
rich American girl to a titled foreigner, 
but such an affair stirs all the toadyism 
of our sensational press, which gave two 
or three pages of pictures and “story.” 
All we could have said is that the bride 
could have made surer of married happi- 
ness by marrying an American real no- 
bleman. There are just now several 
cases before the public of such marriages 
followed by quarrel and separation, and 
several other divorces. 


& 

One of the silly propositions broached 
to create talk is that for a tax of 20 per 
cent. on dowries of rich American girls 
marrying titled foreigners. Why not 
make it 100 per cent.? Such a bill as that 
offered at Albany is purposely confisca- 
tory and is doubtless unconstitutional. 


Js 
It is agreeable to discover that Persia 
is getting to be as civilized as the United 
States. We have it cabled that in Tehe- 
ran a mob stormed the Governor’s palace, 
overcame the guards, took out a prisoner 
charged with murder and lynched him. 


Js 
They who say “How small the world 
is!” are living in a small world. 
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Mutual and Stock Life Insurance 


THERE has been much public discus- 
sion of life insurance questions during 
the past three years, dating from the time 
when Mr. J. W. Alexander, then presi- 
dent of the Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety, under the inspiration of his am- 
bitious lieutenant,Second Vice-President 
Tarbell, precipitated the issue with Vice- 
President James Hazen Hyde, owner 
of five hundred and twenty of the 
one thousand shares, of the society’s 
capital stock, involving the demand by 
the former that the stock interests be re- 
tired and the company transformed into 
a mutual. It was not unnatural that 
young Hyde, the son and successor of 
the founder and builder of this giant 
financial institution, was loath to part 
with so much power and influence; and 
far-seeing men had little difficulty then 
in concluding that the struggle which 
commenced in February, 1905, between 
the two factions in the company, would 
be to the death, and that it might shake 
the structure of American life insurance 
to its foundation. For the foundation, as 
well as the superstructure, had been 
seriously damaged by the abuses which 
had grown up out of and were insepa- 
rable from the excrescences which cov- 
ered it. 

It is not believed among well-informed 
life underwriters that the demand of one 
of the Equitable factions that the capital 
stock of $100,000 be retired and the com- 
pany be placed on a purely mutual basis 
was sincere. It served as an admirable 
issue in a fight that, it was hoped, would 
end in ridding the society of young Hyde 
and the interests of his family. As is 
well known now, the contest was of the 
Kilkenny variety, in that it destroyed all 
the contestants and failed in accomplish- 
ing its alleged purpose. 

But the issue is a _ vital one, 
and, therefore, irrepressible. It has 
been recently reported—pbut there 
is shown to be no truth in it—that 
a well-known banking house had recent- 
ly secured the control of the stock of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society. This 
report, together with the recent death of 
Franklin Butler Lord, senior member of 
the law firm of Lord, Day & Lord, has 
again brought up the subject of the mu- 


tualization of the Equitable, for Mr. 
Lord, it will be remembered, began suit 
in 1905 to prevent the mutualization of 
the company. The present owner 
of a majority of the Equitable stock is 
pledged to the “mutualization” of that 
company, and will doubtless be held to 
the redemption of his promises. The 
question arises: Will the policy-holders 
of the society be any better off when that 
event occurs than they are now? The 
answer is yes, if the mutual management 
is all that it should be. Why? Because, 
to begin with, the title to the entire prop- 
erty will then vest in the policy-holders. 
They can, at will, change their trustees 
and officers, just as was done some years 
ago by an important Philadelphia com- 
pany, and later by one of the large New 
York mutuals. 

It is not argued that abuses of manage- 
ment, resulting in injury to policy-hold- 
ers’ interests, are impossible under the 
mutual system; but it should be obvious 
to even an ordinary mind that it is not as 
difficult for the owners of a property to 
rid themselves of dishonest or incom- 
petent servants as it is for the same per- 
sons, who as mere patrons of a proprie- 
tary corporation, to escape the exactions 
and impositions of that corporation. 

Again, insurance, the institution, is a 
co-operative effort. It is a combination of 
resources against certain misfortunes in- 
cident to human life and its sustenance. 
It is benevolent rather thah commercial 
in its nature. The many are joined to- 
gether under a pledge to ameliorate the 
sufferings of the.few. Therefore, there is 
no natural place for profit to any one. 
It is an expense to all who seek its protec- 
tion. Mutuality is plainly apparent. Es- 
timates of pecuniary profits in pure life 
insurance to survivors are pleasingly 
plausible, but not true. But there are re- 
turns that result in a steady reduction 
of the cost; and these should be equally 
distributed among those who bear the 
burdens. 

In conclusion, mathematics proves that 
an established, going and properly man- 
aged life insurance company not only 
does not need capital, but is worse off 
thereby to the extent of the dividends 
paid for its use; to say nothing of the 
fact that the management is beyond the 
reach of the policy-holders. 
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The Steel Corporation 


THE effect of the panic upon the iron 
and steel trade is clearly shown in the 
Steel Corporation’s report for the clos- 
ing quarter of 1907.. Net earnings were 
larger in October ($17,052,211) than 
those of any previous month in the great 
company’s history, hut in November 
they fell to $10,467,253, and in Decem- 
ber they were only $5,034,531, while un- 
filled orders on hand at the end of the 
year were 4,624,553 tons, against 6,425,- 
008 on September 30th. Net earnings 
for the quarter, $32,553,995, were less 
by $11,000,000 than those of the quarter 
immediately preceding. Still, it was the 
Corporation’s greatest year, for its net 
earnings in the twelve months were 
$160,984,477, surpassing by $4,000,000 
even the high record of 1906. The re- 
action from which the company’s busi- 
ness has suffered ought to be of short 
duration. It would have been brief if 
the immediate and direct causes of it had 
been clearly seen by the entire public. 


a 
Knickerbocker Trust Company 


Justice CuiarK, on the Ist, gave the 
depositors’ committee of the Knicker- 
bocker Trust Company two weeks more 
in which to obtain the additional assents 
which are needed before the company 
can resume business under the reorgan- 
ization plan, and it is hoped that on the 
15th the temporary receivership will be 
dissolved. Having referred to the fa- 
vorable attitude of Superintendent Wil- 
liams and to the protection afforded by 
the court, he remarked that “the con- 
clusion that the depositors who hold out 
are either uninformed as to the situation, 
or deliberately prefer liquidation to re- 
sumption, seems irresistible.” Two or 
three days before this delay of two 
weeks was granted, W. Butler Duncan, 
Jr., a member of the depositors’ commit- 
tee, spoke for the committee as follows: 

“The depositors’ committee is much disap- 
pointed that the minority depositors have not 
taken more prompt advantage of the oppor- 
tunity given them by Judge Clark to avoid loss 


and disadvantage of winding up the company 
‘hru a recejvership. The non-assenting deposi- 
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tors should realize the gravity of the situation 
that confronts them. Some of the views enter- 
tained as to resumption have been altogether 
too hopeful, for the deposits still outstanding 
amount to several millions of dollars. There 
is no chance of opening the Knickerbocker 
Trust Company under anything approaching 
éxisting conditions as to assents. The re- 
sponsibility of opening the Knickerbocker 
Trust Company now rests entirely with the 
small minority of non-assenting depositors; 
the time is so limited that prompt action is re- 
quired or the Trust Company cannot open. 

The temporary receivers, who desire 
to facilitate the reopening of .the com- 
pany, are much pleased at the progress 
recently made in collecting debts due to 
the institution. They now have on hand 
$8,608,216 in cash. The investment se- 
curities have not been sold but have been 
retained in the expectation that the com- 
pany will resume business. In the in- 
terest of the depositors and of trust com- 
pany banking in New York, the assents 
that are needed should not be withheld. 

Js 

....State Comptroller Glynn has in- 
formed R. Ross Appleton, president of 
the Fourteenth Street Bank, that the bank 
has been designated a depository for 
funds and money paid into courts in New 
York County. 


....-Comptroller Metz will sell for the 
City of New York, at 2 p. m. on the 
14th, $50,000,000 of New York City 4} 
per cent. tax exempt gold stock and 
bonds, issued in coupon or registered 
form. They are legal investments for 
trust funds. Bids may be sent by mail, 
and must be accompanied by a deposit 
of 2 per cent. of the par value. Bidders 
can obtain information by addressing 
Comptroller Metz at 280 Broadway. 


....Paul M. Warburg, of the banking 
house of Kuhn, Loeb & Co., delivered 
an interesting lecture before the students 
of Columbia University, last week, upon 
European banking methods and our 
own. Speaking of present needs here, 
Mr. Warburg said: “A central clearing 
house, with power to issue against clear- 
ing house certificates notes to be guaran- 
teed by the United States, would, in my 
judgment, form the best solution for the 
time being.” 
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Knives 
Remember that the 


four great essentials of 
desirable silver—artistic © 
patterns, correct style, © 
proper finish and thequality 
that endures—are all per- 
fectly combined in silver 
plate that is marked 


“IBATROGERS BROS” ¥ 


For over 60 years this famous brand 
of silver plate has been proven by the best 

service and has worthily earned the 
well-known title, 

“Silver Plate that Wears."’ 

Sold by all leading dealers, Send for 
Catalogue “P-79,"’ showing latest patterns, 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., Meriden, Conn. 


(International Silver Co., Successor.) 
Meriden Silver Polish—the easy cleaner. 








A Safe Investment 
Returning a High Yield 
For a Short Time 


We are offering a lim- 
ited numberof Terminal 
Notes secured by first 
mortgage bonds and 
guaranteed by two im- 
portant Railroads at a 
price 


To Yield 7} Per Cent. 


Special Crrcu/ar No. N12 upon application 


Potter, Choate & Prentice 
Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 
BANKERS 
Hanover Bank Building, New York 

















TO TPT THAT 





LIT Ln ia Me Ld MON 


For ten cents in 
stamps or coin, to 
pay cost of packing 
and mailing, we 
will send you. 


BaqReERS 


—_——— 


barrington™H nil 


p eight cups of 
delicious coffee- 
tog ether with this 
beautiful,frosted, 
aluminum graduate, 


| designed for measuring 
(rather than guessing) © B 
| the amount of dry ; 


coffee to be used. 





Yo Actual Size 

E have testimonials from thousands of 

people who can drink no other coffee, 

and from thousands who will drink 

no other. In a few minutes’ argument 

we could convince youthat Barrington 

Hall is the only coffee to use, but one trial in 
your home is a more agreeable way. 


Barrington Hall is pure, high grade coffee, 
prepared by our patented process—a common- 
sense method of treating the berry whereby the 
substances which detract from its flavor and 
healthfulness are removed, and the coffee 
flavor is preserved to a remarkable degree. 


By our process all dust and the bitter cellu- 
lose skin, evidently placed by nature around 
the heart of the berry to protect it, are removed 
and thrown away ; and when you buy a pound 
of Barrington Hall you get a pound ofthe best 
part of the coffee berry only. You can enjoy 
its delicious flavor without fear of ill effects. 


“ Steel-cut’’ means that the coffee is cut 
(not ground) into fine, even particles. This 
cutting does not crush the little oil cells as does 
grinding, and the rich, aromatic oil (Food 
Product), which makes coffee flavor, is pre- 
served. This explains why a pound of Bar- 
rington Hall makes 15 to 20 cups more of 
perfect full strength coffee than will the same 
weight of ordinary coffee. 

PRICE, 35c to 40c per pound according to locality. 
Packed in sealed tins only. If your grocer tries to sell 
you something ‘‘ just as good,”’ he has his own interest, 
not yours, inmind. Write us and we can tell you how 
and where to get Barrington Hall. If you accept an 
imitation, please do not judge our coffee by it. 


Address our nearest office, 


119 Hudson Street, or 250 N. Second Street, 
New York City Minneapolis, Minn, 


BAKER & CO., 
COFFEE IMPORTERS. 
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INSURANCE STATEMENTS 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, N. J. 


The sixty-third annual statement of the Mutual 
Benefit Life Insurance Company of Newark, 
N. J., of which Frederick Frelinghuysen is presi- 
dent, shows for the year 1907 total receipts of 
$21,067,692, as compared with $20,434,289 for the 
year preceding, The total expenditures to policy- 
holders (death claims, endowments, annuities, 
dividends, etc.) for 1907 were $11,135,673; in 
1906 the corresponding figures were $10,372,162. 
The gross assets of the Mutual Benefit are now 
$112,586,494,- which is an increase of $7,728,008 
over last vear’s figures. The company increased 
the insurance in force during the twelve months 
just passed by $28,779,277. It is also interesting 
to note that the dividends, which are payable in 
1908, amount to $2,476,004 and that the unappor- 
tioned surplus with the securities valued at par 
amount to the sum of $5,376,185, an increase of 
$813,403 over 1906. The policies issued and re- 
vived during 1907 were 24,246 and the total num- 
ber of policies in force on December 3Ist were 
191,632. The expenses incurred in obtaining the 
new insurance of 1907 amounted to only 81 per 
cent. of the amount allowed by the new insurance 
law of the State of New York. Other interest- 
ing facts in the annual statement of the Mutual 
Benefit Life Insurance Company may be read on 
another page. 





HARTFORD STEAM BOILER INSPECTION 
AND INSURANCE COMPANY, OF 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


The Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and In- 
surance Company, of Hartford, Conn., in its 
forty-first annual statement, now published, shows 
total assets of $4,060,194.80. The company’s net 
surplus over all liabilities is now $1,006,868.06. 
During the past year the company has doubled its 
capital to $1,000,000. The officers of the Hartford 
are: L. B. Brainerd, president :and treasurer; 
F. B. Allen, vice-president ; C. S. Blake, secretary ; 
L. F. Middlebrook, assistant secretary. Among 
those constituting the board of directors are the 
following: Frank W. Cheney, treasurer Cheney 
Brothers Silk Mfg. Co.; Charles M. Beach, of 
Beach & Co.; George Burnham, Baldwin Locomo- 
tive Works (Philadelphia) ; George C. Kimball, 
president Smyth Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn.; 
Philip ‘Corbin, P. & F. Corbin, New Britain, 
Conn.; George A. Fairfield, the Hartford Na- 
tional Bank; Atwood Collins, president Security 
Company, Hartford, Conn.; Lucius F. Robinson, 
attorney; John O. Enders, banker; Morgan B. 
Brainard, treacurer Aetr2 Life Ins. Co., Hart- 
ford; Charles P. Cooley, vice-president the Fi- 
delity Co.; Arthur L. Shipman, Corporation Coun- 
sel of Hartford, and Charles M. Jarvis, first vice- 
president American Hardware Co., New Britain, 
Conn. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
According to the sixtieth annual statement of 


the Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company of | 


Philadelphia the gross assets of the company are 
now $90,061,683, as compared with $83,716,952 last 
year. In view of the extraordinary financial con- 
ditions which prevailed during the greater por- 








tion of the year 1907, the sixtieth annual report 
of the Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company is 
a remarkable document. New insurance (paid 
for) amounting to $69,366,148 was issued by the 
company last year. This was a greater volume of 
business than that done during any previous year 
of the existence of the company. The growth of 
the company since its organization in 1847 has 
been gradual but steady. The total insurance in 
force at the beginning of the present year was 
$425,956,000. The officers of the Penn Mutual 
are as follows: George K. Johnson, president; 
Lincoln K. Passmore and William H. Kingsley, 
vice-presidents; John Humphreys, secretary and 
treasurer, and J. Bifrnett Gibb, actyary. 


FIRE ASSOCIATION OF PHILADELPHIA. 


The annual statement of the Fire Association of 
Philadelphia, Pa., shows total assets of $7,840,675, 
which is a gain of $539,413 over last year’s figures. 
The cash capital of the company remains $750,000, 
but the net surplus has grown during the past 
twelve months from $1,460,909 to $1,804,022. The 
company now has a surplus to policy-holders of 
$2,554,022. The figures in the present statement 
are based on market valuations as of December 
31, 1907. The Metropolitan managers are Kelly 
& Fuller, at 92 William street, New York City. 
The president of the company is E. C. Irvin. We 
offer our heartiest congratulations to him and to 
the officers associated with him on the statement 
of the Fire Association of Philadelphia, which, 
despite the panic of 1907, is most satisfactory. 





STATE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE COM. 
PANY OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


The sixty-second annual report of the board of 
directors of the State Mutual Life Assurance 
Company of Worcester, Mass., shows total gross 
assets of $29,845,723, as compared with $20,138,- 
062 last year. The surplus, Massachusetts Stand- 
ard, is now $1,559,361. On January Ist, 1908, 48,208 
policies, representing $123,257,444, were in force. 
A considerable saving was made in the expense 
account during the past year. The experience of 
the company was that the death rate was con. 
siderably under the expected rate of the tables. 
The total income during 1907 was $5,923,868. 
The officers of the State Mutual Life Assurance 
Company are Col. A. George Bullock, president, 
and Henry M. Witter, secretary. 





THE PROVIDENT LIFE & TRUST COM- 
PANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


The Provident Life &. Trust Company of 
Philadelphia in its forty-third annual statement, 
just issued, shows gross assets of $61,033,582. 
"he company has on hand an excess over lia- 
bilities of $4,831,064, which includes capital stock, 
$1,000,000, and the amount of additional or con- 
tingent reserve, the whole amount being known 
as “surplus.” During 1907 there were 7,938 poli- 
cies issued, insuring $22,233,044. The total amount 
of insurance now outstanding on 71,040 policies 
is $191,086,786. Asa S. Wing is president, T. 
Wistar Brown, vice-president, and Joseph Ash- 
brook, vice-president and manager of insurance 
department, 
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SCOTTISH UNION AND NATIONAL IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY OF EDINBURGH, 
SCOTLAND. 


The Scottish Union and National Insurance 


Company of Edinburgh, which was chartered in 
1824, in its statement covering its United States 
branch, just issued, shows total assets of $4,663,- 
344, as compared with $4,443,912 last year. The 
company’s net surplus is now $2,347,685. Last 
year its surplus was $2,186,506, which in view 
of the existing financial stress is a very excellent 
showing. The basis of security values used in 
this statement is the market price as of December 


31, 1907. J. G. Hilliard is agent for the Metro-* 


politan department, with headquarters at 41-43 
Pine street, New York City. 


GERMAN-AMERICAN 
COMPAN 





INSURANCE 


The German-American Insurance Company, in 
its thirty-sixth annual statement, just issued, 
shows total assets of $13,508,038 well invested in 
high class bonds, stocks, etc. The company’s capi- 
tal stock is $1,500,000 and it has a reserve for in- 
surance in force of $6,305,340. The surplus be- 
yond all liabilities on January 1, 1908, was $4,415,- 
353. The company was organized March 7, 1872. 
William N. Kremer is president, Louis F. Dom- 
merich, vice-president, and Charles G. Smith, sec- 
retary of this company. The men composing this 
company’s board of directors are conservative and 
make for the conduct of its business along con- 
servative lines. 


THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 

The statement of the Travelers Insurance Com- 
pany of Hartford, Conn., of which Mr. Sylvester 
C. Dunham is president, shows total assets of 
$56,468,344, which is a gain of $3,066,618 over 





last year. The company’s record of 1907 shows 
the following increases: 
Increase in cash income............+-- $1,577,000 
Increase in reserve funds to protect 

POMP IOIONTS 66s nc cinnsviccne’ eosdece 4,146,000 
New life insurance issued in 1907, paid 

See DOO... <b cic vswws vesndesnstecs ts 23,457,000 


The company has a surplus to policy-holders of 
$5,004,049. During 1907 the Travelers made a 
net gain in outstanding insurance of $13,600,000. 


THE PREFERRED ACCIDENT INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


The new statement of the Preferred Accident 
“Insurance Company for the year 1907 shows an 
increase in net surplus and in total assets, the 
surplus being $434,660 and the assets being $1,672,- 
285.23. There is held for the protection of policy- 
holders $1,480,724.52. It is interesting to know 
that $250,000 is deposited with the New York In- 
surance Department for the security of all policy- 
holders. The business of the Preferred Accident 
Insurance Company has been steadily growing 
for twenty-two years. Its officers are Kimball 
C. Atwood, president; Phineas C. Lounsbury, 
vice-president; Wilfrid CC. Potter, secretary, 
and George H. Ackerman, treasurer. 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 





The fifty-seventh annual statement of the Man- 
hattan Life Insurance Company, of which Henry 
B. Stokes is president, Dr. W. B. Lane, vice- 





president, and M. W. Torrey, secretary and actu- 
ary, shows admitted assets of $20,165,796, as com- 
pared with $19,565,450 last year. The total pay- 
ments of this company to policy-holders since 
organization, together with amounts now held for 
their benefit, are $79,450,446. -The company re 
ports increase in assets and an increase in con- 
tingent reserve fund.. Standard policy condi- 
= appear in the policies of the Manhattan 
ife. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE FIRE INSURANCE 

COMPANY OF MANCHESTER, N. H. 

The New Hampshire Fire Insurance Company 
of Manchester, N. H., of which Frank W. Sar- 
geant is president and Lewis W. Crockett is: sec- 
retary, in its thirty-eighth progressive annual 
statement, just issued, shows a present day net 
surplus of $1,322,978, as compared with $1,257,058 
last year. The assets of the company are now 
$4,500,404, which is a gain of $189,568 over last 
year’s figures. The capital of the New Hampshire 
Fire is now $1,100,000 and the company has a 
reinsurance reserve of $1,752,838, which is slightly 
in excess of last year. The company again reports 
progress. 


AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
HARTFORD, CONN. 

The Aetna Life Insurance Company of Hart- 
ford, Conn., of which Morgan G. Bulkeley is 
president, in its fifty-eighth annual statement now 
published, shows total assets of $86,405,473. Last 
year’s figures were $84,029,752, signifying an in- 
crease of $2,375,721, which is remarkable in view 
of the existing financial conditions. The life in- 
surance in force, which was $261,362,984 last year, 
has now been increased by $9,664,590. The acci- 
dent insurance in force also shows a gratifying 
increase of $15,968,117 over last year. The Aetna 
Life is one of the oldest and best known com- 
panies in the world, as it is also the largest to 
write life, accident, liability and health insurance. 
It has paid to policy-holders from the time of 
organization in 1850 to the first of the current 
year, $172,493,633. 

NORTHERN ASSURANCE COMPANY OF 
LONDON. 


The thirty-first annual statement of the United 
States branch of the Northern Assurance Com- 
pany of London shows total admitted assets in the 
United States of $4,502,631, as compared with 
$4,258,821 last year. The company now has total 
liabilities in the United States of $3,257,435 and a 
net surplus here of $1,335,196. The company’s 
surplus last year was $1,193,816. George W. Babb 
continues as manager and T. A. Ralston as sub- 
manager of the Eastern and Southern departments 
of this company. 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE OF LONDON. 

The abstract of the statement of condition of 
the United States Branch of the Sun Insurance 
Office of London, just published, shows present 
assets of $3,790,767, as compared with $3,556,754 
last year. The company’s surplus over all liabil- 
ities is now $1,051,989. Last year these figures 
were $937,813. The company now has a reserve 
for unearned premiums of $2,460,788, which is a 
slight increase over last year. The trustees of 
the funds of the office in the United States are 
John J. McCook, Herbert L. Griggs and Jaines 
May Duane. 
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AMERICAN CENTRAL INSURANCE COM- 
PANY OF ST. LOUIS, MO. 


The fifty-fifth annual statement of the American 
Central Insurance Company of St. Louis, Mo., of 
which Edward T. Campbell is president, shows 
total assets of $5,107,626. The company has a net 
surplus of $830,477 and a surplus to policy-holders 
of $2,830,477. J. G. Hilliard is the manager of 
the Metropolitan Department at No. 41 Pine 
street, New York City. Mr. Campbell, the suc- 
cessor of the late George T. Cram as president, 
first entered the local business at Hopkinsville, 
Ky., as agent of the Pheenix of Hartford. In 
1886, he was appointed special agent of the Ger- 
man-American Insurance Company for Kansas, 
and in 1888 he undertook the loss department for 
the same company, covering the States of Mis- 
souri, Kansas and Nebraska. He was appointed 
resident secretary of the North British & Mer- 
cantile Insurance Company at Kansas City, Mo., 
in 1890. He became this company’s general agent 
in 1892. On September Ist, 1894, he was made 
the assistant secretary of the American Central 
Insurance Company, which position he filled until 
elected first vice-president on April 22d, 1903. 
His election as president of the American Central 
took place on January 22d, 1908. Mr. Campbell 
was born at Princeton, Ky., on September 25th, 
1861, of Scotch parentage. He was educated at 
Bethany, W. Va., subsequently studying law at 
Cumberland University at Lebanon, Tenn. Mr. 
Campbell has long been active in the underwrit- 
ing department of the company of which he is 
now the head, and the policy of the company will 
doubtless be colored with aggressiveness fron 
now on. 


AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
HARTFORD, CONN. 

The Aetna Insurance Company, of which Wil- 
liam B. Clark is president, now has a business 
record of eighty-nine years. During this period 
it has paid in losses the enormous sum of $112,- 
036,857. The cash capital of the company is 
$4,000,000. Its assets aggregate $14,884,569. The 
company’s surpius to policy-holders is $7,754,606 
and its net surplus is $3,754,606. The strength of 
the Aetna is unquestioned. Despite the San Fran- 
cisco losses and the panic of 1907 this company 
stands in the front rank among the solid fire in- 
surance companies of the country. 


ORIENT INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
HARTFORD, CONN. 

The statement of the Orient Insurance Company 
of Hartford, Conn., of which Archibald G. Mc- 
Illwaine, Jr., is president and Henry W. Gray, Jr., 
is secretary, shows total assets of $2,222,546, as 
compared with $2,058,305 last year. The company 
was chartered in 1867 and its organization per- 
fected in 1871. It began business in 1872, taking 
over the business of the City Fire Insurance Com- 

any of Hartford. The Orient has a capital of 
Roness and a net surplus today of $379,824. 


LONDON & LANCASHIRE FIRE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY OF LIVERPOOL, 
ENGLAND 
The annual statement of the London and 
Lancashire Fire Insurance Company of Liverpool, 
England, shows total admitted assets in the 
United States of $3,261,453. The securities of the 
company being valued at market quotations on 








December 31, 1907, the company still has a net 
surplus in the United States of $783,636. Archi- 
bald G. Mclllwaine, Jr., of Hartford, Conn., is 
manager of the United States branch. 


COUNTY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

The annual statement of the County Fire In- 
surance Company of Philadelphia, Pa., of which 
Charles R. Peck is president, shows assets of 
$1,053,716. The net surplus is $162,394 and the 
surplus to policy-holders is $562,394. Weed & 
Kennedy are the managers for the company at 29 
Liberty street, New York City. 








THE, LIVERPOOL AND LONDON AND 


GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY. 

The sixtieth annual statement of the United 
States branch of the Liverpool and London and 
Globe Insurance Company, just published, shows 
total assets (value as of December 31, 1907) to 
be $12,560,212. The company has a present day 
surplus of $4,421,815 in spite of the recent financial 
disturbances. Mr. Henry W. Eaton is the com- 
pany’s resident manager and the directors of the 
company in New York include some well known 
names. 


EMPIRE CITY FIRE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY. 





The annual statement of the Empire City Fire 
Insurance Company, which was established in 1850, 
shows assets of $566,779. The company’s capi- 
tal stock is $200,000 and it has a net surplus be- 
yond capital and all liabilities of $116,931... David 
J. Burtis is president and Ernest L. Allen vice- 
president and secretary, and Crum & Foster, of 
95 William street, are the company’s general 
agents. 





DIVIDENDS ANNOUNCED 


N. Y. Central & H. R. R. Co. (R. W. & 
Ogdensburgh R. R. Co.), 134 per cent., payable 
February 15th, 19c8. 

a Hinds pe ne «ig, Be er Co., quar- 

erly, 2 per cent., payable Februa ) 2 

Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & L. ~ 
Co., common, I per cent., payable March 2d, 


1908. 

N. Y., Chicago & St. Louis R. R. Co., first 
preferred, 5 per cent.; second preferred, 5 per 
cent., payable March 2d, 1908. 

Donald Steamship Co. Inc., preferred 6 per 
cent., payable February tst, 1908. 


READING NOTICES 


DREER’S GARDEN BOOK 

Garden makers will find information in Dreer’s Garden 
Book not contained in the manuals. The present is the 
seventieth anniversary edition of this publication. It 
is copiously illustrated, both in black and white and in 
color. It gives the scientific and common names of the 
plants and vegetables to which reference is made in its 
contents. It also gives much other information regard- 
ing sundry vegetable units, so that even the most careless 
— by means of the catalog, can tell the difference 

eecen a pansy and a geranium or a bleeding heart and 
a pink. 











If the catalog is carefully studied it will be found 
that there are several new varieties of roses this ‘year 
besides some old favorites, like the moss roses, La 
France and Jacqueminot varieties. Such a catalog as 
ag + Re lh a = ene and F iow It may 
a g Henry eer, 714 Chestnut st 
Philadelphia, Pa, a 
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A TRIP TO CALIFORNIA 
Now is the time to go to California. There is much to 
do and see in this land of outdoor sports and open air 
life. The best train service and most direct and interest- 
ing route is via the Chicago, Union Pacific and North- 


western Line. Choice of routes.. For booklets and in- 


formation apply to W. B. Kniskern, P. T. M., C. & N. 
W. Ry., Chicago, Ill.—Adv. 





INSURANCE 





(FIRE) 


German American 


Insurance Company 
New Pork 
STATEMENT JANUARY 1, 1908 


CAPITAL 


$1,500,000 


RESERVED FOR ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 


7.592.685 


NET SURPLUS 


4,415,353 
13. 508. 038 








“THE COMPANY WITH THE PYRAMID” 








© 
3B 6 . Caw we OF ® 
Cons® pasate MOaL 
YEAR", [assets RESS 
07,616.0 127,673.39 
597 623.59 | '47.133.04 
: 171,249.66 
618,192 98 08.52 
915,132.37, 407.96 
965,147.93 162.65 
ere 2.93.3 
Pus 86333 | 222789 18 
1,505,101.00 351.79 
588,816.66 323,479.81 
839.187 73} 260.3888 








NEWHAMPSHIRE 


2,581, 210.46 624,347.45 


FIRE INSURANCE Co. 


474,683.86 

TER. 
1,193, $768 
1,199,685.49 \ 
1.252,267.06 \ 








aa HES 
[ 3.911,743.34 
[  _-4,069,140.67 
I 4,310, 836.19 1.257.058.25 \ 


[ _4,500,404.12 1,322,978.14 \ 


“TOTAL LIABILITIES $2.077,425.987 
POLICYHOLDERS SURPLUS $ 2,422,978.14 + 



































PANTRY CLEANED 


A Way Some People Have 


A doctor said :— 

“Before marriage my wife observed in summer 
and country homes, coming in touch with fam- 
ilies of varied means, culture, tastes and dis- 
criminating tendencies, that the families using 
Postum seemed to average better than those 
using coffee. 

“When we were married two years ago, Postum 
was among our first order of groceries. We 
also put'in some coffee and tea for guests, but 
after both had stood around the pantry about 
a year untouched, they were thrown away, and 
Postum used only. 

“Up to the age of 28 I had been accustomed 
to drink coffee as a routine habit, and suffered 
constantly from indigestion and all its relative 
disorders. Since using Postum all the old com- 
plaints have completely left me and I sometimes 
wonder if I ever had them.” . 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. Read, “The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs: 


“There’s a Reason.” 


OF NEW YORK 





H*s an established record for pro- 
gressiveness, liberality and clear- 
ness of its policy contracts. It was the 
first company to introduce (March 8th, 
1864) the 
INCONTESTABLE 
FEATURE 


THE POLICY CONTRACT GUARANTEES 


Loans at 5% 
Paid-up Values 
Extended Insurance 
Provision is also made for both 
Insurance Protection 
and Investment... 


Sample Policies and Rates will be given on 
Application to the Home Office. 
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S8th Annual Statement 
OF THE 


‘Etna Life Insurance Company 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President 












Life, Accident, Health and Liability Insurance 
JANUARY 1, 1908 
ASSETS. is LIABILITIES. 
All Securities being valued at Marked Prices, Reserve on Life, Endowment and Term 
December 31, 1907. Policies, by the 3% per cent. standard. ..$74,879,393.00 
Real Estate acquired by foreclosure...... $156,795.01 Special Reserve, not included above........ 884,633.00 
Office Building ........-.seeeeeeees «++ 460,000.00 Premiums paid in advance, and other 
Cash on hand and in Banks......... 5,255.409.87 SEES «oo cawusaeen oeeeesececccccece 65,586.15 
gE TR Re ese: 29,373,825-78 Unearned Interest on Policy Loans........ 163,225.32 
Mortgages secured by Real Estate......... 41,239,753-50 . Accrued Taxes .......... Prerreee ° 80,655.24 
ee NS ORO 1,363,499.-81 Surplus reserved for special class of -Poli- 
Loans sectred by policies of this Company.. 6,335,407.89 cies and dividends to Policyholders pay- 
Interest due and accrued December 31, 1907 1,341,377-17 able on Demand..... eee ecceeccceccseces 955,846.36 
Premiums, in course of collection and De- Losses and claims awaiting proof, and not 
ferred Premiums (net) ..........e0e005 879,403.86 YOO GM ocersccccccccccccvescccrecceses 689,507.60 
Unearned Premiums on Accident, Health 
and Liability Insurance .........cccceee 1,699,285.99 
Reserve for Liability claims............+++ 1,400,331.8 
Surplus to Policyholders..........ceeeeee: 5,537,008.3 
re er ere $86,405,472.80 pi ape See $86,405,472.89 
RECORD FOR 1907 
Receipts exceeded Disbursements in 1907 - = = . - - . $4,546,000.08 
Increase in Assets ~ - Sd ° ° ° - - ~ - . « 2,375,720.80 
Increase in Life Insurance in Force “ - 7 - - - » - 9,664,590.00 
Increase in Accident Insurance in Force . - - - « > - 15,968,117.00 
Total paid policyholders since organization in 1850 8=- - . - = 172,493,633.33 








National Life Insurance Company 


MONTPELIER, VERMONT 


Established in 1850. Operating in 36 States. 


Joseru A. De Boer, Prest. H.M. Cutter, Treas. 
James T. Puetps, V.-Prest. A. B. Bissez, Med. Dir. 
James B. Estee, 2d V.-Prest. C. E. Moutton, Act’y. 


Osman D. Crarx, Secretary. F. A. Howtanp, Coun. 


This Company held January 1, 1908, and gained 
during the past decade: 


ASSETS. - $ 40,692,155.29 Gain, 172% 
SURPLUS, - $ 4,613,109.47 Gain, 155% 
INSURANCE, 


$153,467,472.00 Gain, 100% 


Its life, term and endowment contracts are lib- 
eral and attractive. 











THE LIVERPOOL 
ANP LONDON 
ANP GLOBE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK OFFICE, No. 45 WILLIAM STREET 








If we all realized fully the uncertainty of life there is 
not a man who cares anything for those dent upon 
him who would go a single moment without life insurance. 
Death lurks in the pot. The grim destroyer stalks abroad 
in the land, and every one, high or low, rich or poor, must 
sooner or later fall a victim to him. To offset domestic 
tragedies of this kind in so. far as human aoe ate 
life insurance companies have come into existence, and a 
— who ane out a policy be: The Metropolitan Life 
nsurance mpany, a moderate premium, 
ies Gant on ancher to-alwesh Ge lp tune of will 
serve the widow and to the extent of the face of 


the policy. No widow has ever offered any objection to 
a lite insurance policy that unexpected death matures. 


The time to take out an insurance policy is to-day. In 
Life Insurance a man has to pay for gray hairs. re- 
fore do it NOW. Delays are dangerous. The sooner 
you begin the cheaper it will be. 


INCORPORATED 1851 


BERKSHIRE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


The definite surrender values in — RF - up ineur- 
ance, guaranteed by the Massachusetts orfeiture Law, 
in accordance of the BERKSHIRE 





are issued condition of the ; 

its large surplus; its handsome dividends; its liberal 

cies; and its mmptness in paying all legitimate 

make the BERKSHIRE e company for 
the agent. For circulars and rates ad- 


JOHN H. ROBINSON, 


General Agent for New York and New Jersey 
325 Broadway, Corner Murray Street, New York 
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THE 


Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company, 


1845 OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 1908 


FREDERICK FRELINGHUYSEN, President. 





TRANSACTIONS OF 1907. 


INCOME DISBURSEMENTS 
POIINS. ois «stn iemees Bateuses? $16,664,490.93 | - Denti: Clete: akc. devin ciidn cose $5,407,700. 11 
Interest and Rents............ 4,998,167.43 Endowments .................. 1 AD5,051. 16 
Profit and Loss (Balance).... 5,004.72 Annuities ............ Bt cd 168,434.70 
Surrendered Policies ......... 1,915,032.15 
DT Rr ne 2,239,455 -23 
Total Paid Policyholders. $11,135,673.35 
Taxes, Fees and Licenses...... 472,480 .3 
Insurance Expenses (excluding 
(ER ELITE IE OER OENIOE REA 2,366,084 .77 
Investment Expenses (exclud- 
ag REA ee 206,130.39 
Premiums on Bonds Purchased. 126,417.98 
Total: ineome: <6. ovcses $21,667,602.28 Total Disbursements..... $14,306,795 .85 
Excess of Income over Disbursements added to Policyholders’ Fund, $7,360,896.43 
ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Cash on Hand and in Banks.. $1,243,330.33 Reserve Fund ............00- $103,381,043 .60 
Loans on Collateral........... 1,183,550.00 Other Liabilities ............. 1,353,170.43 
ee, FOE VOINEs.. 0c csscnes 30,385,090 .71 —_—_—_— 
Real Estate Mortgages........ 53,859,708 . 33 $104,734,214.03 
Real Estate gin s'e'e's'e'se's boc 0't'e'e's 3,661,021.85 Dividends Payable in 1908t.... 2,476,004.65 
Loans on. Policies..........<-. 0 18,786,254.64 Unapportioned Surplus (Par 
Interest due and accrued, and Values) Mars ae reek PR AS 5,376,185 .20 
ee a et ae 3,466,638 .02 


$1 12,586,493 .88 
———————— Market Values Bonds under par 
RON ABs oc ing 6 505% $112,586,493 .88 WOT. sce vaswiesndevineca>s 680,605 .22 


*This, item has hitherto been included in the General Surplus. 
*The Market Values of Bonds Owned are the Values as of December 31, 1907. 


INSURANCE ACCOUNT 


Issued and Revived in 1907......... 24,240  Policies,. Insuring ...........:. $58,285,839 .00 
In force December 31, 1907.......... 191,632 - ee Nees ae ake 450,980, 183 .00 
Increase in insurance in force during | 

SE Seaiig a alieasashinne-ee ma ace ee aah aa ae 11,255 «“ OP oy ste ea ee te 28,779,277 .00 


Paid to and Invested for Policyholders in 1907 in excess of Premiums Paid by Policyholders, 
$2,199,341 43. 

Ratio Expenses and Taxes to Total Income: 1905, 15.4%; 1906, 14.8%; 1907, 14.1%. 

The expenses incurred in obtaining the new insurance of the year amounted to only 81 per cent. 
of the amount allowed by the new insurance law of the State of New York. 

The Total Insurance Expenses of the Company for 1907 amounted to only 73 per cent. of the 
amount allowed by the new insurance law of the State of New York. 

Net Rate of ena Earned on Invested Assets (Par Values): 1905, 4.61%; 1906, 4.65%; 
1907, 4.69% 

A full report of the year’s business will be mailed upon request to the Home Office or to any agent. 


DIRECTORS 
Amzi Dodd, Fred’k M. She > Edward L. Dobbins, John R. Hardin, 
Edward H. Wright, Pred’k Frelinghuysen, J. William . pene ~. Cauldwell, 
Marcus L, Ward, Albert B. Cariton, John O. H. Pitney, pbell. 
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SIXTIETH ANNUAL STATEMENT 
OF THE 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE CO. OF PHILADELPHIA 


RECEIPTS DURING THE YEAR. 


For Premiums and Annuities.......... «+ -$15,700,451.69 
Dar Beek, G08 ocbesidicesadvanseees «++ 4,582,036.99 

Ne ONES o dcccanssesseseessaasesad $20,282,488.68 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

PL <2 sce kecioensdeehaweeedeenns $4,608,312.80 
Matured Endowments and Annuities....... 1,587,404.19 
Surrender Values ..... EY Pipe Sy ah ae 1,365,180.14 
a Rea 1,361,085.38 

Total Paid Policy-Holders........... «+++ $8,921,991.51 
RR rr + $151,557-92 
Pennsylvania, and other state taxes........ 494,558.55 


Salaries, Medical Fees, Office and Legal 


EE REE 547+347-68 
Commissions to Agents and Rents......... 1,795,221.59 
ry an! and other Expenses.............++ 116,055-99 
Advertising, Printing and Supplies, Post- 

OR, WI a das o60cuued kdinebetbaetelcect 104,459-17 
Office Furniture, Maintenance of Prop- 

BGG Ge. 0 0 cdserctacasescnanecadubiics 105,894.96 

Total Disbursements .........0.sseeeee: $12,237,087.37 


*In addition to the above abatements the Company al- 
lotted to deferred distribution policies $920,444.03, mak- 
ing the total apportionment of surplus during 1907 
$2,281,529.41. 

ASSETS. 
State, Municipal, Railroad and other Bonds, 

at market value, Dec. 31, 1907.......... $32,678,343-71 
Bank and other Stocks at market value, 


eR Arey: sees 414,407.75 

Mortgages and Ground Rents, 1st Liens, 
(Valuation, $82,040,725) ....-..eseeeeee 36,727,213.06 

Premium Notes, secured by Policies, etc 
(Reserve value, $2,170,000).........++++ 1,735,904.13 
Policy Loans (Reserve value, $13,351,000).. 10,681,657.00 
Loans on Bonds, Stocks, etc.............. 2,181,938.38 

Home Office, Boston Office and other Real 
DE nkts hep acbawananhenhanéamms anes 2,153,449-43 
505,065.73 


Cash on Deposit and in worn yb office... 
Net Deferred and Unreported Premiums... 1,839,569.97 
Interest and Rents Due and Accrued, etc... 1,144,133-46 


Gross Assets, Dec. 31, 1907...6.eeeeeeee $90,061 ,682.62 


BONDS AND STOCKS VALUED AT MARKET 
QUOTATIONS, DECEMBER 31, 1907. 


LIABILITIES. 

Reserve at 3, 3% and 4 per cent., as re- 

quered Dy law... ccccecccccccccccvccccs $76,685,283.00 
Policy Claims awaiting proof............++ 503,575-92 
Premiums Paid in Advance and other Lia- 

ME ah Padeshatas nekGhantetnatnaee 660 1,174,525-51 
Accumulations upon Deferred Distribution 

POUR. cow sky iae 655% 60 cavwbeeee ct cok 6,253,003.31 
Additional Policy Reserve, in Excess of 

State Requirements ........ $2,032,539.00 
Surplus for all other. Contingen- 

GAD hibwc cb dds ccs Eee dcces $3,412,755.88 5,445,294.88 

Gross Assets, as above.......seeeeeceees $90,061,682.62 
New Business “paid for” in 1907, 24,116 

OR UE. hank bacedesesectoreteentees $69,366,148.00 
Insurance Outstanding December 31, 1907, 

172,945 Policies for....... tule be acta cha $425,956,270.00 





GEORGE K. JOHNSON, President. 
NCOLN K: PASSMORE, Vice-President. 

WILLIAM H. KINGSLEY, 2nd Vice-President. 

JOHN HUMPHREYS, Sec'y and Treas’r. 

. BURNETT GIBB, Actuary. 





STATEMENT OF THE 


OSTON | 


Insurance Company 


— > 


DECEMBER 3ist, 1907 


Capital paid in 


ONE MILLION DOLLARS 


ASSETS. 


CO dcbe~ sesos SEN CEES, 
City of Boston and other New Eng- 


land city bonds.............++.+++ 246,450.00 
Stock in National Banks in Massa- 

NR cn ac aarc weecdumaenien -+ 507,276.50 
Railroad and other bonds and cor- 

DOCMION SPOKES. ..0.00cccascces «ee+ 2,029,715.00 
Accrued interest ......... niceeiee , 17,791.05 
Mortgages (first liens) ............ 1,268,100.00 
Loans secured by collateral... <. ..+- 148,600.00 
Premium notes ....... Morea ba sees er 609,647.15 
Due on account (including agency 

IE ings sata 0 ceiem meas on «++ 391,507.04 
a ere wetewad 48,000.00 

$5,139,616.04 
LIABILITIES. 


Losses in process of adjustment, or 
in suspense, including all reported 
and supposed losses, estimated.... $306,729.95 


Reinsurance reserve ............+6. 1,307,155.33 
Commissions and reinsurance...... 54,956.66 
Capital paid in ..... Sek teases 1,000,000.00 
Net surplus .......... ceCSE seb aces 2,470,774.10 

$5,139,616.04 


New York Office, 66 Beaver St. 


RANSOM B. FULLER, President 
HERBERT FULLER, Vice-President 
WARD WILLIAMS, Ass’t Secretary 


Fire Office, 92 William St. 


KELLY & FULLER, Managers 
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State Mutual Life Assurance Co. 


OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
SIXTY-SECOND ANNUAL FINANCIAL STATEMENT, JANUARY 1, 1908 








INCOME During Year 1907 DISBURSEMENTS 
Premiums received - $4,528,761 63 Death Claims - - - $1,344,745 89 
Interest and Rents received 1,331,337 46 Endowments, Annuities, Sur- 

All other Income - 63,769 34 render Values - . 1,055,894 44 


Dividends to Policy-holders 584,728 45 
Taxes, Commissions and all 

other Disbursements - 816,397 86 
EXCESS OF INCOME 

OVER _ DISBURSE- 









































MENTS - - - 2,122,101 79 
TOTAL - - $5,923,868 43 TOTAL - - - $5,923,868 43 
ASSETS ‘January 1, 1908 LIABILITIES a 
Bonds and Stocks (market Reserve, . Massachusetts 
value) - - - $18,216,313 00 Standard - - $27,573,846 00 
Loans on Mortgage of Real ; Claims in process of adjust- 
Estate - - - 4,772,563 00 ment “ ° ° 60,847 00 
Loans on Policies - - 3,127,159 70 Special reserve for deferred 
Loans on Collateral - 396,017 34 dividends and other claims 
Loans to Corporations - - 376,177 00 not yet due - - - 267,837 73 
Real Estate (book value) 1,690,036 00 Dividends left to accumulate 143,316 38 
Cash in hand and on deposit Dividends apportioned but 
in Banks - - - 263,01 354 not due - - - 180,472 85 
Interest and Rents accrued Premiums paid in advance 60,042 00 
and due - - - 363,293 55 Surplus, Massachusetts 
Deferred and Uncollected Standard . ‘ - 1,559,361 12 
Premiums - - - 624,715 18 
Loans. on Personal Security 16,434 77 
TOTAL - - $29,845,723 08 TOTAL - - - $29,845,723 08 
INSURANCE ACCOUNT 
Policies Insurance 
In Force January |, 1907 - - - 47,397 | $121,009,950 
Whitten during year 1907 - - - - 4,294 11,364,037 
51,691 132,373,987 
Terminated during year 1907 - - . 3,483 9,116,543 
In Force January 1, 1908 - - - - 48,208 $123,257,444 
A. G. BULLOCH, President HENRY M. WITTER, Secretary 


NEw YORK OFFICE, 2200 BROADWay, C. W. ANDERSON & SON, GEYERAL AGENTS 
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Founded A. D. 1710 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE 


OF LONDON 


THE OLDEST INSURANCEZCOMPANY IN THE WORLD. 
Chief Office in U. S., No. 54 Pine Street, N. Y. 





198th Year of Active Business Existence 





Abstract of Statement of Condition of United States Branch, December 31st, 1907 


ASSETS 

Real Estate in New York City, including 
Company’s Office Building..........++++++ $271,000 
Loans on Real Estate in New York City..... 50,000 
United States Government Bonds...........- 271,700 

Railroad and other Bonds; Guaranteed, Pre- 

ferred and other Railroad Stocks and other 
Securities ........ $0bs conccciessoesecesoge 2,396,341 
Cash in Banks... 00:00 ccsccccccccccccceces 387,629 

Cash in Agents’ hands and in course “of col- 
Dt cochts set shuhseedeeees A SEL Te 380,141 
Se MEE Co ccccccccsncstccwentes ‘ 33,956 
$3,790,767 











LIABILITIES 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums............ $2,460,788 
Reserve for Losses in Process of Adjustment. 214,595 
Reserve for Taxes and other Liabilities...,... 63,395 
Surplus over all Liabilities...............005 1,051,989 
$3,790,767 


Securities valued as of December 3ist, 1907. 





Trustees of the Funds of the Office in the United States: 


John J. McCook, Esq. 


Herbert L. Griggs, Esq. 


James May Duane, Esq. 





THE UNITED STATES LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
ISSUES GUARANTEED CONTRACTS 


JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., - President 
FINANCE COMMITTEE: 

RE Ts UA bon cdcces bbccdcosetccetssucceses Leather 

CLARENCE H. KELSEY 
Prest. Title Guarantee and Trust Co. 

WILLIAM H. PORTER.......... Prest. Chem. Nat. Bank 

Good men, whether experienced in life insurance 

or not, may make direct contracts with this Com- 

pany, for a limited territory if desired, and secure 

for themselves, in addition to first year’s com- 

mission, a renewal interest insuring an income for 

the future. Address the Company at its 


Home Office, 277 Broadway, New York City 





1908 FIRE INSURANCE 1908 


National > Hartford 
CONNECTICUT 


Statement January 1, 1908 


Gonitel Biesk aT Cadih...cccccicccccccccese $1,000,000 00 
Re-Insurance Reserve ........csseseseseees 4,473,102 18 
Unsettled Losses =e other claims......... 477,202 34 
SO TE 0.50000 cad ao eekh i seenesi inn 1,503,660 76 


Total Assets, January 1, 1908............ $7,453,965 28 


JAMES NICHOIS, President. 
H. A. SMITH, Vice-President. 
B. R. STILLMAN, Secretary. 
G. H. TRYON, Asst. Secretary. 








1866 1908 





4ist Annual Statement 
January 1, 1908 


The HARTFORD was the Pioneer Company in the field of Steam 
Boiler Insurance, and it is the only company which makes a specialty of 
and does exclusively a steam boiler inspection and insurance business. 

The HARTFORD is the only company whose entire talent and energies 
are applied to the study of steam, to the scientific construction and instal- 
lation of boilers, and to their periodical inspection by expert mechanics. 

The HARTFORD is the only company whose entire assets and re- 
sources are held exclusively for the protection of steam users, and the pay- 
ment: of losses occasioned by the explosion of steam boilers and for no 
other hazard whatsoever. 

The HARTFORD is now doing nearly nine-tenths of the Inspection 
and Insurance of Steam Boilers in the New England States, and nearly 
two-thirds of the entire amount done throughout the United States. 











oy PITAL, =.  $1,000,000.00 
SURPLUS, 1,006,868. 06 
RESERVES, . . by try 326.74 
ASSETS, . 4,060, 194.80 


L. B. BRAINERD, Pres. and Treas. C. S. BLAKE, Secretary. 
F. B. ALLEN, Vice-President. 


L. F. MIDDLEBROOK, Asst. Sec. 
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The Home Insurance Company 


OFFICE, No. 56 CEDAR STREET, 
NEW YORK. 








ONE HUNDRED-AND-NINTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT 
JANUARY, 1908 





SUMMARY OF ASSETS: 
All Securities being valued at Market Prices December 31, 1907. 











PAR VALUE MARKET VALUE 
Cash in Banks and Trust Companies..........20- 0  sseeeeeeeees $1,611,607 17 
SE NE Cio 0 0s ct Fed hub pina’ + 20s 26 60s ee td) Daan <o0 1,543,892 06 
Re SUNN SONI bile nats CN aed SCE s ecco e pales $1,600,000 00 1,854,000 00 
Se RE Sf nS oes ccasenccecsvcersses 3,085,000 00 = 2,770,000 00 
gg OP SS rere Pree ree 4,687,000 00 _—_—- 4,166,430 00 
oS So due ondcaecdecedecens 500,000 00 377,000 00 
Ts EUG 55s aches fs sc ner ceeeewee 5,584,750 00 6,346,700 00 
PR ss can aw np eavias seeaeee 710,000 00 625,000 00 
Be Ce PUNE Se IED oc ene ccivonccscoress 115,000 00 328,500 00 
Bonds and Mortgages, being Ist lien on Real Estate. ............ 102,800 00 
Premiums uncollected and in hands of Agents..... ............ 1,136,768 45. 
$20,862,697 68 
LIABILITIES : 
Se EE sen 5 a bs 00 04 pb-6 0s beget hedeehbe eanenntnsitnh eee $3,000,000 oot 
DG UNS UNIS fa Ok oo ck de 0 bd do tec cdcnb ee cbvn se SNNt. 9,116,297 00 
EE BAN os ornes bas oanss 0.46 Asean paeteabans see conan 958,666 30 
Reserve for Re-Insurance, and other claims including Taxes........ 584,523 11 
Reserve as a Conflagration EN, 6.68 6 die Biis cb tee bay Veeder 500,000 oot 
Surplus over contingencies and all liabilities including capital I cin shataraa 6,703,211 27T 
$20,862,697 68 





Surplus as regards policy-holders - - - - - - - $10,203,211 27+ 





DIRECTORS: 

LEVI P. MORTON, HENRY F. NOYES, CORD MEYER, 
CORNELIUS N. BLISS LUCIEN C. WARNER LEVI C. WEIR 

H. WASHBURN, DUMONT CLARKE, OHN H. FLAGLER 
LBRIDGE G. SNOW AMES B. VAN WOERT, MANUEL H. A. CORREA, 
GEORGE H. HARTFORD, OHN CLAFLIN, SAMUEL D. STYLES. 

ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President. 

EMANUEL H. A. CORREA, Vice-President. AREUNAH M. BURTIS, Secretary. 
FREDERIC C. BUSWELL, Vice-President. CHARLES L. TYNER, Secretary. 
CLARENCE A. LUDLUM, Ass’t Secretary. HENRY J. FERRIS, Ass’t Secretary. 


New York, January 14, 1908. 
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($8,428,734) 





THE CONTINENTAL SELLS THE 
MOST SECURE FIRE INSURANCE 

ITS NET SURPLUS 
EXCLUSIVELY PRO- 
TECTING AMERICAN POLICY- 
HOLDERS IS LARGER THAN THAT 
OF ANY OTHER COMPANY, 


OBTAINABLE. 








THE CONTINENTAL FIRE INSURANCE CO., 


Continental Bullding 
46 Cedar Street, New York 


Western Department 


280 La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 











fitlantic Mutual 
Onsurance Company 


ATLANTIC BUILDING, 61 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


Insures Against Marine and Inland Transportation . 


Risk and will Issue Policies Making Loss Pay- 
able in Europe and Oriental Countries. 

Chartered by the State of New vom in 1842, 
was preceded by a stock company of a similar 
name. The latter company was Pane sated and part 
of its capital, to the extent of $100,000, was used, 
with consent of the stockholders, by the Atlantic 
Mutual Insurance Company and repaid, with a 
bonus and interest, at the expiration of two years. 
During its existence the company 

has insured property to the 


I TE oc dlr oc olen ete eredl $21,870,405,649.00 
Received premiums thereon to 
ee GEE. GEE oa cis eve beece 227,387,452.73 


Paid losses during that perid.. 


129,079,112.54 
Issued certificates of profits to 


DE gabenacacusatbeene sad 82,497,340.00 
Of which there have been re- 

co eee ee eee 75,068,270.00 
Leaving outstanding at present 

FR  - ee 7,429,070.00 
Intefest paid on _ certificates 

SMOUMBS £0 oo ccvssscveseeece 19,923,965.85 
On December 31, 1906, the as- 
sets of the company amounted to 12,797,823.72 


The profits of the company revert to the as- 
sured and are divided annually upon the pre- 
miums terminated during the year, thereby reduc- 
<= the cost of insurance. 

or such dividends, certificates are issued sub- 
ject to dividends of interest until ordered to be 
redeemed, in accordance with the charter. 
A. A. RAVEN, President. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, Vice-President: 
SANFORD E. sie 4 Second Vice-President. 
CHARLES E. FAY, Third Vice-President. 
G. STANTON FLOYDJONES: Secretary. 











SCOTTISH UNION 
AND NATIONAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


United States Branch 





Financial Statement, January 1, 1908 


ee Te kn. concegacdstens Meee e $109,684.84 
Loans secured by Real Estate Mort- 





GRIN TS c occ osccecccctncwene sevens 438,362.50 
Government, Sete, City and Railroad 
Bonds and Stocks..... bVOdeeSces + 3,476,571-25 
Interest Due and Accrued.........- ° 38,973-0. 
Premiums in course of collection..... 397,231-3 
All other assets.......ceeseceeeeess 202,521.25 
Total Assets ........ ooncdureucss $4,663,344.26 
LIABILITIES 
TREE TAasee crcoccecctsseyesoes - $193,510.40 
Unearned Premium preg she eee 1,941,239.16 
All other Liabilities........... «e+ 180,909.53 
TER CED. conc ccceccuscesse $2,315,659.09 
Net Surplus ..........+.. eoeees ees 2,347,685.17 
$4,663,344.26 


Basis of Security Values—Market Price Dec. 31, 1907 


J. H. HILLIARD, Agent 
Metropolitan Dept., 41-3 Pine St., New York 
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LARGEST FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
J 849 Chartered by the State of Massachusetts. J 908 
Incorporated 1849. Charter Perpetual. 


SPRINGFIELD 


FIRE AND MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


CASH CAPITAL  , - $2,000,000.00 
Annual Statement, January Ist, 1908 


ASSETS 





Cash on hand, in Banks and Cash Items - - $697,940.74 
Cash in hands of Agents and in course of *Ttansiniation 908,100 31 
Accrued Interest - - - - - - 37,920.25 


Real Estate Unincumbered - 
Loans on Mortgage (first lien) 
Loans on Collateral Security 
Bank Stocks Market Value 
Railroad Stocks “ . 
Miscellaneous Stocks “ 
Railroad Bonds = 
Miscellaneous Bonds “ SER 


TOTAL ASSETS - . 


LIABILITIES 
CAPITAL STOCK - - - - - 
Reserve for Reinsurance - : - - - 
Reserve for all Unpaid Losses’ - - - - 


Reserve for Accrued Taxes, etc. - - - 51 239. 42 

TOTAL LIABILITIES - $6,294,200.48 
NET SURPLUS - - - - - 910,758.32 
SURPLUS TO POLICY HOLDERS <r: 2,910.758.32 


LOSSES PAID SINCE ORGANIZATION .- 41,682,457.47 
‘Computations based upon actual market values Dec. 31, 1907 


A. W. DAMON, President. W. J. MACKAY, Sec’y. 
CHAS. E. GALACAR, Vice-President. F. H. WILLIAMS, Treas. 


Western Department, Chicago, Hlinois 
A. J. HARDING, Manager. 
A. F. DEAN, Assistant Manager. . A. BLODGETT, 24 Assistant Manager. 
Pacific Coast Department, San Francisco, Cal. 
GEO. W. DORNIN, Manager. JOHN C. DORNIN, Assistant Manager. 
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Agencies in all Prominent Localities throughout the United States. 


Agent Metropolitan District 
CHARLES G. SMITH, German American Insurance Co. 
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“The Leading Fire Insurance Company of America 





STATEMENT OF THE CONDITION-OF THE 


AG INA 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


On the 31st day of December, 1907. 





Cash Capital,... . » »« « « »« $4,000,000.00 


Reserve, Re-Insurance (Fire), oe 6,060,039.87 
Reserve, Re-Insurance (Inland), « paey 148, 124.34 
Reserve, Unpaid Losses (Fire), us ne ba 454,409.16 
Reserve, Unpaid Losses (Inland, so ee 118,276.52 
gS . eeiteanadiae ames epraner rae" 349,113.66 
Net Surplus, ... . «+ « »« «- « 3,754,605.88 





Total Assets, ..... .. . «. . $14,884,569.43 
Surplus as to Policy-Holders, ... $7,754,605.88 





LOSSES PAID IN EIGHTY-NINE YEARS: 


$112,036,856.57. 


WM. B. CLARK, President. 
W. H. KING, Vice President. HENRY E. REES, Secretary. 


Assistant Secretaries, 
A. N. WILLIAMS, E. J. SLOAN, E. S. ALLEN, GUY E. BEARDSLEY. 








WESTERN BRANOH, { THOS. E. GALLAGHER, 

Traction Building, Oincinnati, O. General Agent. 
NORTHWESTERN BRANCH, Omaha, Neb. we os ee Ao aan 
PAOIFIC BRANOG, San Francisco, Cal. {poanpman @ SPENCER, a 


CHICAGO, ILLS., 145 La Salle St. 
INLAND MARINE DEPARTMENT, s. 


PHILADELPHIA, 228 Walnut 8t. 





Agents in all the Principal Cities, Towns and Villages of the United States and Canada. 
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UNITED STATES TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


45-47 VWALL STREET 
CAPITAL, $2,000,000 ‘SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, $13,751,752 
THE COMPANY AOCTS AS xa ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, GUARDIAN, DEPOSITARY OF COURT 
and in many other trust capacities. 
i It allows interest at current sate depen, land ida, manages ot yom money, securities and other property, 


EDWARD W. SHELDON, JOHN CROSBY BROWN, WILLIAM M. KINGSLEY, 
President. Vice-President. 2d Vice-President. 
HENRY E. AHERN, Secretary. WILFRED J. WORCESTER, Assistant Secretary. 
CHARLES A. EDWARDS, 2d Assistant Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 
JOHN A. STEWART, Uhbairman of Board 




















JOHN CROSBY BROWN, ILLIAM H. MACY, JR., JOHN CLAFLIN, PAYNE WHITNEY 
| BAYARD CUTTING, WILLIAM. D. SLOANE, JOHN J. BDWARD W. SHELDO 
OHARLES 8. SMITH, GUSTAV H. SCHWAB, JOHN &. KERN Y, CHAUNCEY KEEP, 
WM. ROCKEFELLE FRANK LYMA D. 0. EORGE L. RIVES, 
ALEXANDER B. ae GEORGE F. VIETOR. LEWIS CASS LEDYARD, ARTHUR CURTISS JAMES 
JAMES STILLMAN LYMAN J. GAGE, 
cei John aatae & Co. 
30 Pine St.. New York 
inion of the New Yerk Stock Exchange 4 Post Office Sq., Boston 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES LETTERS OF CREDIT 
in Sterling, Francs and Dollars for Travel fo 
Letters of Credit and Travelers’ Checks for me. ond Bhertgn Senate 


domestic and foreign use. Commercial Letters of Credit, Bills of 
Drafts on all parts of the world. | Exchange and Cabie Transfers. 


Deposit accounts. subject to check, received on || MIQNROE & CO., 7 Rue Serio, Paris 


favorable terms. 


FIDELITY -)|/ CARNEGIE TRUST CO. 
115 Broadway 


IRVING BUILDING NEW YORK CITY 
Corner Chambers and Hudson Streets 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 


$1,500,000.00 * 
werner, RESOURCES 
pe Ta, eel ee 


STEPHEN L. ViEtE, Assistant Sec. OVE R 
This Company extends every convenience and 


facility known to modern banking, 


} Accepts deposits subject to check. J 0 0 0 0 ¢ ¢ 0 
ALLOWS INTEREST ON * , 

DAILY BALANCES. 

Acts as Trustee, Executor, Administrator, 























Guardian and Transfer Agent. Interest paid on 
anages Estates. 
Issués Letters of Credit for Travelers. ch e ck accounts 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 
Boxes and Compartments at 


S ee J | LESLIE M. SHAW, President 
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Merchants 
National Bank 
New York 


Capital, Surplus and 
Stockholders’ Liability $5,650,000 








Total Resources - - 30,000,000 


FOUNDED 


1803 





Government, State and City Depositary 


Foreign Exchange Letters of Credit Cable Transfers 





ROBERT M. GALLAWAY, President 
ELBERT A. BRINCKERHOFF, Vice-Pres. 
ZOHETH 8S. FREEMAN, Vice-Pres. 
JOSEPH BYRNE, Cashier 
ALBERT 8S. COX, Assistant Cashier 
0. E. PAYNTER, Assistant Cashier 








THE FOURTH NATIONAL 
BANK OF THE CITY OF NEW 


YORK OFFERS TO DEPOS- 
ITORS EVERY FACILITY 
WHICH THEIR BALANCES, 
BUSINESS AND RESPONSI- 
BILITY WARRANT. 

























Money to Invest— 
WHERE? 


Thousands are now considering this question 
—unusual caution is necessary. Have you tried 


TAX BONDS 


Taxes are uniformly paid—consider the security. 


We are selling $100—$250—$500 and $1,000 
School, City, County District Bonds netting 
5% to 6%. 


Thousands are investigating—we secure new 
customers daily and have patrons in twenty- 
six states. 

Our bargains secured recently include 


$100 and $250 5% Schools of a University City, 
$500 5% % Drain Bonds of an Iowa County, 
$1,000 6% Drain Bonds of a Missouri County. 


Prices are low and will interest you. 


Booklet D—a concise ‘Argument For Tax 
Bonds” will be mailed on request. 


References everywhere. Send your name 
for our mailing list and ask for offerings. 


WILLIAM R. COMPTON CO. 
INVESTMENT BANKERS 
19 Wardell Bidg., Macon, Missouri 






























New 
York 
Central 






An Investment for Your Savings 
Our 6 Per Cent. Gold Bonds are secured by 
First Mortgages on New York Real Estate, 
deposited with the Windsor Trust Com 
Trustee; $105,000 of First Mortgages ing 
deposited for every $100,000 of Bonds issu 
These Bonds provide an investment which 
pays 6 Per Cent. and, after the first year, 
ster the eume previieye of withdrawal as a Savings 


For sums smaller than $100 we issue in- 
stalment certificates, to i se our full 
paid Bonds, in amounts of DOLLARS 
AND UP, each instalment bearing interest 
from the date of its payment and subject 
to withdrawal at any time. 


For the pe large ot small investor our 6 Per 
Cent. ~~ combine the 
three essentials of the rfect investmert: 
Absolute Security—High inreies Power— 


Cash Availability. 
booklet. explains how 
ewe Ltn t-d wince fn ae oe 


New York Central Realty Company 
Suite 1746, 1133 Broadway, New York 
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READY ABOUT MARCH FIRST 


LISTING STATEMENTS 


“ VOLUME VIII 
As Listed on the New York Stock Exchange 





THESE Volumes, gotten up especially for ready reference for 
Bankers, Statisticians, Lawyers <and Careful Investors, are 
handsomely bound, and contain the statements exactly as issued 
originally, thus forming a valuable aid to Investors of either 
personal or trust funds, and an attractive addition to any library 


of Standard Financial Works. 





Orders accepted subject tolimited supply. Write for particulars to 


FRANCIS EMORY FITCH 


47 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 














The American Finance & Securities Go. 


FIVE NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK 


This Company is engaged in the business of financing and developing public service, industrial, railroad, smelter 
and proven mining enterprises. 

Connected with the Company and its collateral corporations are several of the most capable engineers im the coun- 
try. Owing to the thoroughness of the preliminary examinations conducted by them and the character of the manage- 
ments placed in charge, we have yet to record a failure among the numerous enterprises we have taken up. On the 
other hand, several of these enterprises have been notably successful, and all of them give promise of substantial pros- 
perity. ; 

In financing these enterprises we are in position to offer investment opportunities that we consider most attrac- 
tive. The best indication of the quality of these investments will be found in the fact that regular customers of the 
Company form a large majority of the subscribers to each new investment that we offer. Circulars furnished upon 
application. 


DIRECTORS. 
EDWARD B. KURTZ, President. | THOMAS M. BOYD, Pres. American School Furniture Co., 
CHARLES EMORY SMITH, Editor Phila. Press. i: ke . 
C. A. GRISCOM, JR., Capitalist, N. Y. HENRY D. MOORE, Capitalist, -Philadelphia. 
aa H. BOWMAN, Pres. Springfield (Mass.) Nat. CHARLES L. KURTZ, Pres. Columbus, Ohio, Public Serv- 
n . fee Co. 
F. W. HUGHES, Treas. N. J. Steel Co. : CHARLES FE. ELLIS, Secretary. 


GRORGE D. BOUTON, Vice-President. LEON O. BAILEY, Counsel. 


REAL ESTATE 


AIKEN 4 Cc FURNISHED COTTAGES. Let me 
>we send you descriptive rent list and 
my booklet ‘‘Have You Tried Aiken?’ sous LAIRD. 














Virginia Farms and Homes 


alogsar 

MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. 8-262, Chicago, Ill. Productive soll, mild, bealthy cltzate. lendid markets. 
: Write oe catalog. . BR. .B, &. Rich- 

mond, Va. 
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OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE IS THE BEST. 
“ All rights secured,” 





Se 


